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In Price 
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UNITED CHURCH 


Beginning February 7th, the selling 
price of Hymns of the United Church will 
be permanently reduced to $100 per hun- 
dred, cloth. This reduction is made possible 
by the recent decline in the cost of book 
materials. Churches contemplating the pur- 
chase of new hymnals should get their orders 


in at once. 


Why not get a new hymnal for 
your congregation by Easter? 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer on the Threshold 
of the Lenten Season 
LESSED CREATOR, who dost order the cycle of 
the seasons so that nature is ever appealing to us 
with new solicitations of opportunity, of discipline 
and of reward, quicken in our hearts a response to the gra- 
With our 
neighbors and brethren we desire, in a spirit of humiility 


cious promptings of these earnest Lenten days. 


and inquiry, to bring to Thy feet our spiritual possessions 
that we may estimate them anew in the light of Thy judg- 
ment. We have been careless and have trifled with our 
stewardship. We have slept while Thy battles were being 
fought. We have lost the path whose way is marked by 
the prints of our Savior’s feet. Tempted by unrealities 
and follies, our lives have become complex and tangled, 
and the farther we go the more distraught are our souls 
and the more unsatisfying our contacts with experience. 

Restore to us, O Lord, the divine simplicities that are 
it Jesus. Set cur feet again in the way of comradeship 
with him. In the morning may we find on the beach a 
hre of his kindling, and at the end of the day may he 
come in to sup and to abide with us. As never before, 
may we realize in our hearts his living presence by our 
side. Save us from thinking of him as a dead fact of an 
ancient past. Save us also the benumbment of 
tradition and orthodoxy. May we walk with him ex- 
pectantly, 


trom 


Shatter our conventional opinions and _ sur- 
prise our hearts with fresh disclosures of what our friendly 
Master means to us and to mankind. 
of his calm strength, his graciousness and his joy, that we 
may be set free from the petulence and bafflement in 
which our nerves and wills are held. 

And may these days of self-searching and spiritual ad- 
venture be days rich in blessing for Thy whole church 


Show us the secret 


throughout the world. Give to each disciple the inspiring 
sense of fellowship with all Thy children in the quest of 
holiness, of understanding and of practical ways of ser- 
vice. Upon those who counsel and lead us in the things 
of the spirit send particular tokens of Thy blessing and 
guidance. And as Thy people find along the Lenten path 
the deeper values of fellowship with Christ, may they find 
also a richer fellowship with one another, a fellowship so 
spiritual and catholic that all differences of creed and sect 
shall seem but as the dust of the balance. 


name of our Lord Jesus. 


We pray in the 
Amen. 


The Pope and 
the Y. M. C. A. 


ROBABLY the encyclical of the pope on the Y. M. 
C. A. was never intended for the press of the world. 
It was such good copy, however, that journals all over 
the world have printed it. 
this encyclical, and it seems likely that the verdict of the 


An issue has been raised by 


world will be that his holiness has given yet another proof 
of the lack of that infallibility which is supposed to attach 
to his office. It is well known that the Y. M. C. A. when 
invited to begin work in Catholic countries made every 
concession to the religious feelings of these countries. 
Though a large part of the “Y” personnel was made up 
The 
“Y” was satisfied to carry on during the war as the chore- 
boy of the allied armies. Whenever a soldier could be 
released for duty at the front by the taking over of some 
menial duty, the Y. M. C. A. stood ready to accept this 
duty. In the days following the war the funds of the 
“Y” have been applied to humanitarian and similar work 
in many of the war-ridden countries of Europe. The mar- 


velous efficiency of the organization has kept men even in 


of young ministers, these were not sent into Italy, 
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Bolshevik Russia where the Red Cross does not go, and 
in other countries where the life of the secretary is any- 
thing but a rosy dream. The work in every case is to be 
described as humanitarian, but with ethical motives. As 
for Protestant dogmatic instruction there was none. There 
was no Protestant evangelism, though the “Y” does that 
kind of work in the homeland. And yet the pope must 
have had some ground for his encyclical, That a new 
attitude toward Protestantism is dawning in some papal 
lands is the likeliest explanation of his having spoken. The 
best of all propaganda is the unconscious propaganda of 
Without intending it, the Y. M. C. A. 
may \.ave been the precursor of a European reformation 
in religion. 


consecrated lives. 


The Magicians and 
the Spiritualists 
OLLOWING the war there was a great increase of 
interest in spiritualism in England, and the tidal wave 
The public libraries report- 
Sir Oliver Lodge among the most- 


of interest reached America. 
ed “Raymond” by 
called-for books. Spiritualistic meetings grew in size, and 
so-called spiritualistic churches sprang to sudden influence 
ind power. Since, the nemesis of spiritualism has arisen 


in an unexpected quarter. The magicians have been 
watching the physical phenomena of spiritualist mediums. 
They offer to duplicate any phenomenon ever seen in a 
So the 


magicians are going over the country and performing be- 


spiritualistic meeting by perfectly natural means. 


fore even larger audiences than the spiritualists have had, 
and with most convincing results. These magicians are 
entertainers. They declare themselves opposed to fraud 
and superstition. At the same time they indulge in no 
dogmatism. They do not deny that communication might 
be set up with disembodied souls. They confine them- 
selves to a duplication of the familiar physical evidences 
communication. 


of such Meanwhile the superiority of 


ethical Christian faith may well be preached. The spir- 
itualistic medium always represented the denizens of the 
‘pirit world as people of subnormal intelligence. In “Ray- 
mond” we read of puerile occupations. One could hardly 
read “Raymond” without recalling that ancient Greek who 


said, { would rather be the slave of a poor man on earth 


than king of all the realms of the dead.” Our evangelical 


view of immortality sets forth the idea of progress in the 
As the 
vears pass the Easter hope of the gospel will hardly be 


soul's life, and makes immortality really desirable. 
displaced by the dreary shades of a spiritualistic hades. 


A Labor 
Cooperative Bank 


I1E first cooperative labor bank in America was or- 
ganized November Ist in Cleveland, primarily by the 
brotherhoods, Warren S. Stone, Grand 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, as 
president. It has $700,000 of paid in capital. In seventy- 
seven days this had been increased to $1,000,000 capital 
with $100,000 surplus and the bank had more than 
$4,000,000 deposits on its books. It limits dividends to 


railway with 
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10 per cent, pays 2 per cent on checking deposits, 4 per 
cent on time deposits and will pay all earnings over the 
10 per cent maximum back to the depositors. ‘This means 
genuine cooperation, With many banks making from 2 
per cent to go per cent profit on capital stock there should 
be a real depositors’ dividend. A wealthy flat owner came 
to Mr. Stone asking for a loan of $110,000 on a large 
apartment which furnished ample security. He revealed 
the fact that he intended to raise his already high rents, 
yielding him 12 per cent until they would pay him 1; 
per cent. The Chief Engineer bank president immediatel 
replied, “Then you cannot have this loan.” The man 
asked what that had to do with a bank’s making a loan 
The answer was that it had nothing to do with the banking 
business, perhaps, but that this bank was not organized 
for mere business alone; it was founded for a human pur- 
pose, and so long as it had its present president it would 
Later a school teacher 
who supported a mother and an invalid sister came fora 
loan of $200 to provide for an operation for the sister. 


serve no such purposes as that. 


She had been refused at seven banks because she had no 
Her character and reputation and position were 

She was found to have a long and useful 
record as a teacher. She was given the loan on her honor 
and character. This may not be good banking, as the 
world sees it, but it is about the best kind of humanity men 
can practice, and it will pay even in banking in the long 


property. 
looked up. 


run. 


The Religious Future 
of the Jew 

Hi-Z zeal of the first disciples of Jesus was turned, 

naturally, in the direction of converting the sons oj 
Abraham, The records indicate that the efforts of the 
early church in this direction were in a degree success 
ful, particularly among the Jews of the dispersion, When 
in the middle ages the church adopted a program of perse 
cution, Israel was confirmed in her racial consciousness 
It is not only a racial peculiarity that has made the Jew 
survive through millenniums of wandering: he has been 
confirmed in his attitude of separateness by his foolish 
enemies. In America the other thing is rapidly coming 
While evangelistic propaganda has signally failed among 
the Jews, the fact remains that thousands of them are find- 
ing their way into Christian churches, as a careful exanr 
ination of city populations reveals. Most metropolitat 
ministers know of Jewish members of their churches and 
From thes 
ministers certain facts may be ascertained having a beat- 
ing upon the possible gradual absorption of Judaism into 
Christianity. Not ten per cent of the Jews are any longtt 
connected with synagogues in large cities. In some smallet 
cities there are hundreds of Jews and no synagogue at all. 
Since men do not live long without religion, these “ut 
churched” Jews are finding new altars. Many of them 
have gone into Christian Science, for there the offensive 
symbol of the cross is entirely removed, with no reminé- 
ers of it either in baptism or the Lord’s supper. Jews no¥ 
intermarry with Christians, and these mixed marriagts 
nearly always result in a Christian program for the educt 


of Jewish children in the Sunday schools. 
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tion of the children. A Jewish parent who is anxious to 
reak through the social stigma of race, sends his children 
Few of the adults will ever be Chris- 
Whenever the 
church goes out consciously to “evangelize” the Jew, it 
meets failure or meagre success. When the church treats 
the Jew democratically as just one of the many sons of 
God, the middle wall of partition is broken down, 


to Sunday school. 
tians, but in many cases the children will. 


A Better Record 
on Lynching 
HE year 1920 shows a much better record on the 
matter of lynching. There were sixty-one as against 
eighty-three in 1919. The south still holds the unen- 
‘able record of staging all but eleven, but the decrease 
vas all in the south. Negroes were the victims in fifty- 
hree cases, which is, of course, the explanation of 
the south still holding the unenviable record. 
words, lynching is associated more with racial clashing 
than with peculiar depraved social impulses of any par- 


In other 


Were the race relationships reversed the 
With a de- 
ease of about 25 per cent for the country as a whole, 


ticular section. 
: would no doubt succeed to the title. 


he decrease in the south was more than 40 per cent. 
ifty-six attempted lynchings were prevented by the 
resistance of officers of the law and forty-six of these 
nstances were in southern states. Thus in other sec- 
tions there were eleven lynchings with ten defeated by 
« officers, and in the south there were fifty lynchings 
ith forty-six thus defeated. Where men of the same 
race are concerned it is quite customary for law officers 
to take summary and drastic action; it is to the credit of 
hern law officers that they are doing the same thing 
e case of men of another race and color. Georgia 
eads all the states, but Georgia has done several strange 
hings in the past year, notably elected one of the worst 
aters in the nation to the United States Senate. South 
irolina had only one lynching and North Carolina only 
ree. The Carolinas have reacted from the Cole Blease 
of thing. When Mississippi and Georgia repudiate 
ihe Vardaman and Watson type, the better citizens of 
se fine old states will feel themselves represented 
oth in the nation’s councils and before its laws. The 
rough-necks” will lynch so long as the “nigger-hater” 
wins in politics and has the prestige of political success 
t» back his public speech and influence, 


Fellowshipping the 
Community Church 


, average rural community and small town is gross- 


ly over-churched. 
link that fact. 


No denominational apologetic can 
There are simply not enough people in 
these communities to support all their churches in any pro- 
gram except one of helpless inefficiency. Denominational 
efforts to build up these weak churches are sheer waste 
unless it is hoped to use home mission funds to promote 
4 competitive struggle for survival among those on the 
round. Some of the overhead agencies propose trading, 
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that is, one will give way to the other in one community 
if the other will reciprocate in another. This method has 
some promise in those communities where no one cares 
much about which denomination he belongs to. But in 
almost every community there are those who might unite 
with a non-denominational church but will not surrender 
their own for that of a church of another denomination, 
and in no case does this plan offer hope where there are 
other churches than the two primarily concerned. There 
is a decided tendency among the awakened farmers and 
villagers to ignore the outside denominational machinery 
and unite with their Christian neighbors to give the com- 
munity a real church. In the west, in both the United 
States and Canada, this movement is strong. The time 
has come to urge the importance of giving recognition to 
these churches through either the Federal Council or 
through the denominational agencies themselves. It is 
sinful to hold denominational loyalty so taut that thou- 
sands of small communities can have no working church 
with the support of connectional affiliations because sec- 
tarian lines forbid neighboring Christians to work and 
worship together. 


Unity Via the Mission Field 


N observer at the annual meeting of the Foreign 
Missions Conference at Garden City, Long Island, 
January 18-20, could not possibly have gone away 
without carrying vivid impressions in his soul. The pro- 
gram itself was a revelation of the breadth of view and 
sweep of the missionary movement, and of its unparal- 
Under- 
lying all the discussions was the clear conviction that the 


leled significance in the making of a better world. 


whole missionary enterprise rests upon the power of 
Christ to transform personal character. But it was seen 
with no less unmistakable clearness that such inner change 
must inevitably express itself in the building up of a 
worthier social order. The importance of agriculture in 
missionary activities, the development of an educational 
program for the peasant masses of India, the building up 
of a Christian literature, the working out of various types 
of social service in non-Christian lands—these were some 
of the topics that engaged the attention of the responsible 
leaders in our missionary task. Particularly striking was 
the address of Robert Woods, of the South End Settle- 
ment in Boston, who, as a result of his recent observations 
in the Orient, spoke with unrestrained enthusiasm of the 
great social value of foreign missions, even as now carried 
on with inadequate resources of both men and money, and 
urged that they should expand to include a trained social 
worker in the staff of every important station. 

But beyond the particular features of the program, the 
fact of the Foreign Missions Conference itself and of its 
past history is of great significance. It is the oldest coop- 
erative organization in America built upon the principle 
of bringing together official denominational agencies. For 
more than a quarter of a century it has been a needed 


meeting ground for the discussion of common problems, 
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for studying the conditions that all the boards alike had to 
face, for the interchange of information as to plans and for 
the development of mutual acquaintance and understand- 
ing. Gradually it has become, also, through its Committee 
ef Reference and Counsel, an agency for doing many 
things that can be better done together than in separation. 
The cooperation thus established among the foreign mis- 
sion boards pioneered the way for the building up of sim- 
ilar organizations in the home mission and the educational 
helds, and was a factor in leading to the establishment of 
the Federal Council of Churches representing not simply 
administrative boards but the denominations themselves. 

The cooperation at the home base of the missionary 
movement is, of course, only a faint reflection of the coop- 
eration and unity that have developed on the foreign field. 
There stronger influences for unity have been at work than 
in any other phase of the churches’ life. The task of 
Christianizing the world has been seen to be so overwhelm- 
ing as to be impossible of achievement by a divided church. 
Moreover, the denominational differences that seem impor- 
tant when we are among Presbyterians, Baptists, Episco- 
palians and Methodists fade into insignificance when we 
are surrounded by Mohammedans, Buddhists, Hindus, 
Shintoists and Animists. Then we realize that as Chris- 
tians—whatever our sectarian names—we all hold in com- 
mon the things that give us a gospel for the saving of the 
world. 

It is no wonder, then, that union institutions for edu- 
cational, medical and literary work have within the last 
decade or two grown by leaps and bounds till in India, 
China and Latin America the numbers run up into the 
scores. No wonder that cooperative committees covering 
whole fields, federations of churches and arrangements for 
Nor has 
It has gone on irresistibly 
to the stage where the union of churches has in some cases 


the allocating of territory have been established. 
the movement stopped here. 


become a reality and in many cases seems not far away. 


Groups of churches of the same general family have long 
heen united in Japan. The South India, United Church 
has for more than a decade included the Christians of 
the I¢nglish 


Congregational, American Reformed and 


Scottish Presbyterian missions. At the present moment 
tiiree union movements of outstanding proportions are 
under way. In Africa, Kikuyu has come to the fore again, 
this time resulting in a definite proposal, now being con- 
sidered, for an alliance of missions in British East Africa, 
including Presbyterians, Methodists, and Anglicans, with 
the expressed intention of not resting till they all share 
one ministry. In China all the churches of the Presby- 
terian order have been united in a General Assembly and a 
federation between it and the Congregationalists is now 
under consideration, looking specifically toward organic 
union. In India, proposals have been made by the South 
India United Church (already including Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians and Reformed), the Anglican Church 
and the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, looking toward one 
united body. If the union should be consummated it would 
be the first time since the Reformation that episcopal and 


non-episcopal churches would have come together, and the 
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first time since the breach of the eleventh century that 
branches of the Eastern and the Western divisions of 
Christendom would have found themselves a single church, 

The foreign field is leading the way. Can the churches 
at home keep pace? 


Do You Use Your Minister? 


R. L, C. HAWORTH, general secretary of tle 

Young Men’s Christian Association in Youngs. 

town, Ohio, recently sent out a questionnaire 
to representative men of the United States, including 
professional men, tradesmen, business men, educators— 
as nearly as was posible, that is to say, all types oj 
laymen—in preparation for an address before the min. 
isterial association of that city on the subject, “What 
Do the Laymen Think of the Clergy?” More than one 
hundred answered, and the replies furnish interesting 


reading 

fie is noteworthy that all the replies agree in the 
opinion that the church is essential to the perpetua- 
tion of high ideals. Only one answer indicates a total 
condemnation of ministers as such. Ninety out of one 
hundred and five believe that ministers enter their 
work with different motives than those influencing men 
Eighty-six of one 
hundred and seventeen say they would advise young 
men in whom they are interested personally to enter 
the ministry. Seventy-three of the writers think mir- 
isters stand out as real community leaders, forty-six 
think otherwise. 


in the choice of other callings. 


To the question, “Are ministers as 
good mixers as men in other professions?” sixty-five 
answer yes and fifty no. To the question, “As a rule, 
could the ministers of your acquaintance have com- 
manded a larger income had they pursued another 
calling?” the answer is emphatically in the affirm 
tive—yes, eighty-nine; no, twenty. To a question cov- 
ering one of the commonest criticisms of the minis 
try, “Is the average minister too idealistic and ur 
compromising in his teaching?” the majority of opin- 
ions were in the negative, showing that the average 
man of the world feels the need of a maintenance 0! 
high standards by the church. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the summar} 
is in the answers to the question, “It is as natural and 
easy for you to turn to the minister for spiritual ad- 
vice, when needed, as it is to turn to the lawyer 
for legal advice or to the physician for medical a¢- 
vice?” To this, twenty-three answer yes, and seventy- 
one answer no. 

Several different explanations of this honest self 
revelation of the layman’s mind suggest themselves. The 
average man looks upon his relation to his lawyer o 
He commands a cer 
tain part of their time, he pays for it and that is ao 
end of the transaction. With the minister he does no! 
feel so free, especially if he is not a regular contributor 
to any church. Often, too, a man of affairs feel 
somewhat shamefaced in seeking spiritual advice. He 


his doctor as a business matter. 
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feels that his actions may be disapproved, and he does not 
really want advice and needed correction, but sym- 


that : ; 

iS of yathy and a confirmation of his own course. 

urch But often there is a feeling that the minister is 

nike ithout real understanding of the world of affairs. 
N 


“How should he know what I am up against?” says 
the business man, even while stoutly holding that his 
sastor’s idealism is right and should be maintained. 
Here the preacher may be partly to blame. The present- 


day minister is not studiously aloof, like the long-coated 


tthe clergyman of the olden time, but in many instances 
UNgs- he has no intimate understanding of commercial and in- 
naire dustrial life, no ground on which he can meet men of a 
uding large variety of occupations and interests. True, he no 
ors— doubt knows as much about their work as they know 
es of about his, but this is not a real excuse. Jane Addams 
min- once defined culture by saying that the most cultured 
What erson in the world is he who understands and sym- 
1 One athizes with the most people. To no one else is this 
esting breadth of custure so important as to the minister. 

He, of all men, must know much of one thing and 
a the «omething of everything. It will do him good to study 
peta: the market reports and the industrial situation, and 
total not so much that he may make eloquent pulpit 
f one generalizations concerning them as that he may really 
their know through what struggles and self-mastery a man of 
; men r time must maintain his moral balance when caught 
| ome the forces of commercial or social rebellion. When 
young the average man is assured that the minister will under- 
enter stand his situation he will learn to turn to him in times of 
min- spiritual extremity. 
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the other end was shaped even like unto an Handle. 

And he walked through the Park, and he thrust the 
Spear through the pieces of Paper, even the News- 
papers and the Programs, and the Peanut Bags and 
the Cracker-jack boxes. And he dropped them into the 
Sack. And when the Sack was full, then did he empty 
it into a Burner of wire that I beheld behind the 
Shrubbery; and he burned the Papers with fire. And 
he came yet again and did likewise. 

And even as we waited, the Park began to look Re- 
And I that before the Sun had risen 
high in the Heavens his job would be done, and that 


spectable. saw 
which had been an eye-sore would be a place of Beauty. 

And I considered this, and I said, One sinner destroy- 
eth much good; but one Righteous man who goeth about 
doing good can do something toward evening up the 
For behold, the crowd that 
scattered the papers were many, and this man is but 
one; but he goeth straight at the business of making 
part of the better, the 


work of many sinners. 


his world and he delivereth 
goods. 

And I considered that there are people in the world, 
I know a few of them, who Brighten the Corner 


Where They Are, and who go quietly about making this 


and 


world a Safe and clean and happy spot and make no 
about it. For the Crowd that doth eat Cracker- 
jack and yell Rah-Rah-Rah and scatter Paper, maketh 
a big stir in the world, but the world doth little note 
nor long remember the beneficent work of the Waste- 
Paper Man. 


fuss 


And I considered those good and quiet souls in whose 

































‘ty-six presence all Scandal doth die; who take up no re- 
TS as oacl inst thei ighbors, but who go quietly 
proach against their neighbors, bu go quietly 
ty-five The Waste-Paper-Man through life quieting false rumors, and healing life’s 
| Tule, Parable of Safed the Sage little hurts, and doing it without any fuss, and I 
re 
com: RODE Neigove? And 1 a ‘cht thanked God for such good folk. 
nother a en Soe a ee ae a Then did I meditate upon the way in which the 
7 in that chief torture of our Hurried Civilization, . : ~ _ . 
rma- page Steeninet> Pee ar eno i d Human Race hath littered up this Planet since first 
eve a Sleeping-Car. An slept well; and so, a " ; . 
1 COV i taille Mien a <I os the P : =. S Adam and Eve did Feed Peanuts to the Elephant in 
a A> rom my shoes, ¢ 1e Porter. , 
minis —s A ; wey Paradise and forgot to pick up the Bag; and how 
Now in the morning, the train stopped long at a Junc- - . : 
d ut , ; + : the soul of the Infinite Father hath been grieved 
: tion. And I looked out of my window, and behold, a 
opin: little Park. And it litter a had me through the long ages over the way we have mussed 
ittle Park. / Wi ad as sre he . . a ‘3 . 
verage > Se ae eS oe ee ee things up. And I considered the Patient Love of Him 
of Band Concert there on the night before. For there : , eT . 
nce sis Wisse 2 f kind lin G Abund who bare our sins, and put them behind his back, and 
yal ds « - < j . “ « 1 - . ¢ ° 
Th eat py ne : a 0 aa 7 cast them into the depth of the Sea. And I have 
;' nee, ere were Paper Bags that might hav n- , , . 
— tained Peanuts. and asad a. bail Be eae great hope that the sins of the many shall not outweigh 
al ané peg greet pours ar the infinite grace of the One. 
ai at lack, and bits of Newspaper, and Soiled Programs; and . . . : ms 
i there be any other kinds of Waste Paper that peo- hat I considered that & would be 0 very goed poem 
lawyer iis Snir hs Ghetina, eis Gans Sk sel > : P€O- to tell folk to be a Little More Careful not to litter 
i ’ “ave arks, they were there, an n Some. — 
al ad And I looked pi ade sain apes tai - ok oe up God’s Park, but to keep clean and wholesome the 
one! the Sack wa oe cited ial hi ; k i Ff ' hind good world in which our heavenly Father hath per- 
sy jas suspe om his neck, and was behinc ; 
, mitted us to play. 
t selt- im and upon the left of him. And the mouth of the pm) 
. The “ack was held open with an Hoop. And the Mouth Know Thyself 
yer of as not wide, but was Wide Open; and whatever ; 
a cer dropped into the Sack blew not out, but stayed put. E read the books which all the wise men writ ; 
ry \nd the Sack was a Great Sack, and contained as it He searched the world for knowledge, not for pelf; 
om on were Two Bushels. He thought no man unknown, so keen his wit, 
ributor \nd in his right hand did the man carry an Iron 3ut once he met a stranger—'twas himself. 
s feels ‘pear, even a Rod that was sharpened at the end. And W. E. Ecan, 


ve. He 


What About Lent? 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


N& of the pet quotations with which we frequently 
embellish our remarks about human existence main- 
tains that we do not live “in figures on a dial.” It 

is an intriguing phrase, but fallacious. For precisely in 
this way do we live—in figures on a dial. Solomon was 
entirely right when he said that men’s lives were ordered 
by seasons. There was a time to laugh, a time to weep, 4 
time to jump into things impetuously, a time to reflect, a 
lime to sow, a time to reap, a time to fight and a time to 
run. One gathers that this wise man felt the unsuccessful 
life was made so through failure to observe its appointed 
seasons. 

We upon whom there has been laid the responsibility of 
spiritual leadership should be more fully conversant than 
we are with the peculiar mental states induced by the 
changing seasons of the year. It is our business to know 
the difference between the prevailing moods of May and 
It is part of our task to understand the wander- 


lust provoked by the vernal equinox, and the vagaries of 


August. 


autumnal melancholy. To secure such valuable informa- 


tion, we may not seek a more reliable source than the cal- 
endar for the “church year.” It is to be believed that many 
of us have been failing to make full use of the greater fes- 
tivals of Christianity—either neglecting them outright or 
subjecting them to purposes for which they were never 
intended. 
FIXED BY NATURI 
If you will take the “periscope” in one hand, and a mod- 
ern text-book on psychology in the other, and observe their 
] 


Chose 


teamwork, you may be amazed at the excellence of 


their wisdom who devised the schedule of events com- 


monly known as the “church vear.” 


There was nothing 
hit or miss” about the “make-up” of this calendar. These 
canny church fathers did not sit in council to determine 
whether it would be more convenient to observe a “peni- 
No; that mat- 


It was something that 


tential season” in June than in December. 
ter was out of their jurisdiction. 
had been settled by Nature, and they simply obeyed her 
voice. It is a known fact that the budding spring inevit- 
that season they 
search their hearts, take invoice of their spiritual capacities, 


ably lures men to introspection. At 


and seek whatever art forms are most familiar to them in 
an endeavor to make articulate the vague longings of their 
souls. Of old, they fasted at this season, and took counsel 
of holy men in cloisters. Of late, some write spring 
poetry, hungrily seek the art-galleries, and patronize or- 
chestral concerts. It is a season when everybody grows 


restless, dissatisfied with the apparent futility of his busi- 


ness, rebellious against the narrow boundaries of his expe- 


rience, eager to escape the tyranny of material things to 
make adventure with the more ambitious quest of what, 
for him, serves as Ultima Thule, Summum Bonum, Utopia 
—or whatever you like that stands for the High Spot. 
So, we may conclude that the season of self-search is 


fixed by Nature. Christianity is not unique in respect to the 
time of its penitential period. All the other great religions 
understand this psychology quite as well, and some of them 
have followed the suggestion much more effectively, 
Christianity, so inextricably tangled with the best of pro- 
gressive civilization that men debate whether it is Chris- 
tianity blazes the way for science, commerce, and the arts 
—or vice versa—should have a care that it does noi 
develop into an urbane, artificial, indoor kind of religion 
It began out in the open, under the guidance of one who 
frequently had no pillow but the turf; and we do well who 
would give all the fresh air and sunshine requisite to its 
health, When Nature suggests a mental and spiritual 
mood—and historic Christianity stamps its O. K. upon the 
suggestion—we are wise who follow the hint. 

It is quite difficult for the present-day minister in Amer- 
ica to obey his natural impulses and the suggestions of the 
“church year” in making a program of sermons and sery- 
ices to suit the season. In his desire to be a good citizen, 
he feels obliged to comply with every request of local, 
state, and national reform and philanthropic societies when 
they solicit his backing of their movements to the exten 
of observing their “days.” No sooner has he planned his 
schedule for a vigorous evangelistic appeal through Janv- 
“National Thrift Week”—backed 
Will he not be so 
good as to preach, on the Sunday preceding the “drive,” 


ary than along comes 
by the local Chamber of Commerce. 


emphasizing the importance of saving pennies that the; 
Per- 
haps he really can contribute something to this cause— 


may grow up into dollars. He dislikes to decline. 
especially on the subject of frugality, a matter with which 
he has had much experience. He can talk abiy of pennies 
In the course of his business he sees such a lot of them. 


“DAYS” AND THE SEASONS 


In the fall, when he knows he should he driving deeph 
into the “thanatopsis” mood, and making the most of tt 
in his sermons, the secretary of his denomination’s board 
of education sends him a whole waste-basketful of litera- 
ture providing plans and specifications for the sermon he 
is to preach on the importance of supporting the little 
church colleges. He knows this is a worthy cause. He 
wishes, however, that he might be permitted to speak 
about it some other time. Just now he has himself all se! 
to do a constructive task bearing upon the spiritual lif 
of his congregation. To spend one Sunday morning pa 
rading the poverty of our wretched little—our own lit- 
tle—our all-but dead little Peewee College at Hinkum’ 
Crossing—will upset the continuity of his proposed 
series of sermons; but if he doesn’t come throug! 
with the Peewee business he will be put down as “2 
brother hard to work with.” 

In the same mail, he gets orders from someplace— 
he is not quite sure whence—that the next Sunda’ 


thereafter is the first day of “Good Literature Week.” 
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I'nless he proposes to classify himself among the un- 
read and unwashed who are indifferent to this won- 
derful movement, he had better load himself with 
vood literature propaganda and be prepared to fire 
it off on the appointed day. It will be easy to do 
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a few days, in some sanitarium, to take medicinal 
baths wherewith to recuperate from the winter’s over- 
gorging and loss of sleep. But good things will be 
counterfeited; and the better they are, the more likely 
to be imitated. 


» the this, for the National Council for the Spread of Good aw 
; . MAKING LENT HELPFUL 
rns Literature has not only prepared him a sermon out- 
them ‘ine, but has selected his text, his hymns, his Scrip- It will be well for us to consider how we may make 
vely, ire lesson, his homiletic illustrations; so that though something profitable and helpful of Lent for our peo- 
pro- e be a mere wayfarer, he need not err therein. (Inci- ple who have not been trained to observe the sea- 
hris- dentally, the impertinence of some of these people son—not even to the extent of going through the 
- arts vho persist in preparing sermons for us wherewith to motions of celebrating it. Perhaps the caution should 
not present their various movements seems equalled only be extended to the zealous young minister, who feels 
gion w the stupidity of the stuff they send us. One Sun- the importance of doing this thing to the limit, and 
who iay—when the war was on, and we were getting has it in mind to hold daily services all the way 
who sermons from Washington—the writer, thinking his from Ash Wednesday to Easter, that forty days are 
to its seople needed a moment of relaxation and a chance 4 very great many! He may begin his campaign with 
ritual » have a hearty laugh, read a few paragraphs of much enthusiasm, but before he has arrived at the 
n the regulation government sermon. It was good.) end of the season he will feel that instead of commem- 
orating the forty-day fast of the Master in The 
L mer- \ BROKEN PITCHER Jeshimon, he has been emulating the period spent by 
yf the Davs and days and days! If it may not be too Moses in the Wilderness of Paran. In offering this 
Serv- mpudent, I should like to assume the role of sooth- Suggestion, we speak that which we do know. 
tizen aver long enough to predict that we have now This isn’t something that a church may hurl itself 


local, passed the crest of these “days,” and that our good ‘0, im one season, with utter abandon. If you have 
never observed Lent, at all, in your church, do not 
plan a lot of extra meetings, but keep the Lenten idea 
to the fore in all the meetings that you would cus- 


friends with the causes and movements and drives 


>xteni 
































nd campaigns—good, bad and indifferent—are pres- 


od his ently to discover that they have overdone it. The 


Janv- good old preacher-pitcher has been carried once too ne hold. A series of three sermons, on the first 
acked to the campaign-well. He is “gone broke.” And three Sundays of Lent, dealing with the temptations 


be so that is a fact of Jesus, will serve to establish the idea that we are 
rive,” 


t the: 


What are we going to do in a season of the year when such meditation is timely. 


Most of us who plan the programs for 


Lent begins next week. 


at te? Practically inexhaustible are the spiritual resources 


Per wr non-liturgical churches organize classes, during this '™ this story. The preacher can afford to sit down 
Luse— season, for the instruction of young people in the ©Y€ it, for a whole day, and study it in the light 
which ndamentals of Christianity as interpreted by our own of present-day problems. It makes a delightful setting 


snnies for a series of three sermons, because it falls apart, 
naturally, into as many distinct propositions. The Wil- 


derness 


lenominations. This is as it ought to be. 


us make special evangelistic efforts. 


Many of 


em. More and more, 


Temptation comes first—temptation on low 


levels—a frank appeal to appetite. 


ur churches are coming to think of the pre-Easter 


ecks as a season of recruiting. But it is to be The City Tempta- 


deeply doubted if many of us are making proper use of "0" follows—temptation to get into the hurly-burly 
t of it this period for the deepening of the springs of spiritual ©! the crowd—to take the short-cut to success—to win 


one’s way at a leap—to gamble with Providence. No 
less alluring and dangerous is The Mountain-top Temp- 


board life in the hearts of mature and confessed Christians. 
litera- lhe preacher who fails to see and utilize the possi- 
non he tation—temptation to dream of glory and honor achieved 
e little e 
e, He upon the exclusive privilege of the liturgical churches: 
speak ut no denomination enjoys a monopoly of Lent. He 


all se may 


ilities of Lent is standing in his own light. He may 


reluctant to observe the season lest he infringe >y other processes than the simple, friendly, hand-to-hand 


contact with men as brethren. 


é as a 4 SPIRITUAL SELF-APPRAISAL 
fear the indictment that he is “headed toward 


sal life Rome”—an ancient bugaboo that has cost us heavily All of the sermons, and mid-week addresses of this 
ing pa vho have sacrificed so much of the beauty of holi- period, should be clustered around this central idea of 
wn lit- ness in our awkward efforts to avoid doing anything self-search, self-examination, spiritual appraisal. Great 
nkum’s that was ever practiced by historic Christianity previous advantage is gained by printing and distributing a cal- 
roposed to 1517. Again, he remembers the ungodly travesty endar of all these services, showing that they are all 
hroug! f Lenten observance in the upper ether of “high sas- of a piece, and all pertaining to Lent. One can build 
as “a ‘iety” where the self-abnegation of this penitential a program that has cumulative value, reaching its high 


point in the celebration of Holy Week. 
We miss much who do not hold daily services dur- 
ing Holy Week. Unless local conditions absolutely pro- 


season seems to enjoin no more rigorous discipline 
than the refusal to have lemon in one’s tea at the 


ridge party; and where fasting means laying up, for 


place— 
Sunda' 
Week.” 
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hibit the plan, it is best to have these meetings late 
afternoons. There should be excellent music, medita- 
The address should be 
brief. The congregation should be asked to do little 
or nothing but sit and think and pray. We have been 
making mistakes who have considered it necessary to 


tive and devotional of mood. 


every service that our people should sing hymns and 
Occasionally—during Holy Week, 
for example—it is better to give them nothing to do 
but listen and meditate. 


read responsively. 


In the writer’s program for 
the coming Holy Week, the congregation has nothing to 
say or do, at all A penitential ritual (home-made—- 
for we are not ritualists), is to be rendered by two 
choirs, one in the choir-box consisting of a mixed 
chorus of sixteen voices, the other in the rear of the 
balcony composed of a male quartet acting as an 
obligato accompaniment to a soprano soloist. In an- 
swer to the question that has just come to. the reader’s 
mind—‘Does this not involve large expense?’’-—-it may 
be said that, in our own case, these people are con- 
tributing their daily services, through Holy Week, with- 
out financial recompense. 

As to the addresses of Holy Week, it is better for 
the minister to make them himself, rather than call 
in local colleagues who are unable to establish such 
continuity of thought as may be achieved by one 
speaker. The most frequent treatment, during this 
Week, is a consideration of the events in Jesus’ life, 
day by day through the crucial period. This proves 
quite perplexing. On Wednesday, there is practically 
nothing to be said; on Thursday and Friday one is 
positively embarrassed by the abundance of materials 


It is better to plan a series of addresses, topically. 


rOPICAL ADDRESSES 


For example: Let the general theme of the addresses 
be phrased: “Suffered Under Pontius Pilate.” On Mon- 
day, the theme might be “The Indictment.” Pilate asks, 
‘Art thou a King?” That is the indictment. It fits like 
a glove to the business one was doing, on the day be- 
fore, when the Palm Sunday pageantry was displayed. 

On Tuesday (all of these topics have to do with 
Pilate, the cold-blooded, 
dispassionate business-man) the topic 


Pilate’s attitude toward Jesus 
self-contained, 
might be “A Problem of Jurisdiction.” This deals with 
the story of Pilate’s sending his prisoner to Herod. He 
hoped to prove that the adjudication of the case was 
none of his business. A curious little twist is given to 
“Pilate and Herod, who 
had been previously at enmity, became friends that 
day.” Pilate, the gentleman, strikes hands with Herod, 


roue and sot. Pilate despised Herod—but today they find 


the story when it is noted that 


common cause. 
On Wednesday, a good theme is “A Compromise Set- 
tlement.”’ 


Pilate advises the crowd to “scourge him 


and let him go.” If Jesus was guilty, he should be pun- 
ished; if innocent, he should be acquited. Pilate is will- 
ing to trim. It all gets back to the old query “What 


will you do with Jesus?” 
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On Thursday, the topic might be phrased “A Judg. 
ment Affirmed.” This has to do with Pilate’s remark 
to the priests, “What I have written, I have written,” 
After it is too late, Pilate bucks up and reveals a ves. 
tige of moral courage. After it is too late, Nicodemys 
ben Gorion and Joseph of Arimathza appear as pall. 
bearers. It is a great text—‘‘What I have written.” 

Good Friday seems to take care of itself. There 
should be a program of penitential music—an address 
on the significance of the sacrifice on Golgotha—a stir. 
ring appeal to the courage and devotion of every man 
who has claimed fealty to Christ. Care must be ex- 
ercised not to let this service become a mere lugu- 
brious funeral of the Lord. Seeing he is not dead, 
that manner of memorial is out of drawing. A great 
theme for that day is “Ye need not weep for me!” 


VERSE 


Witnesses 


HE centuries, since Christ to earthland 
Have been aflame 
With His fair fame. 


The nations that have fallen in decay 
In sad tones say, 
“His is the Way.” 


And in this age of turpitude and blight, 
Out from the night 
Shines clear His Light. 
THOMAS CuRTIS CLARK. 


Alchemy 


ECAUSE of the light of the moon, 

Silver is found on the moor; 

And because of the light of the sun, 
There is gold on the walls of the poor. 


3ecause of the light of the stars, 
Planets are found in the stream: 
And because of the light of your eyes, 
There is love in the depths of my dream. 
Francis CARLIN. 


A Song of Life 


HE still white mountain dawn is mine 


And the viking call of a stormy sea— 
Little white clouds and a blasted pine 
And the light of the stars are the soul of me, 
With petals that fall from the apple tree. 


I am life and the fire of the sun, 
New moon and the ragged mountain line— 
And a tender twist of eglantine. 
The storm torn sky and my heart are one, 
With the strength of a World that is just begun! 
ELIZABETH ZULAUF. 
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The Truth About Bolshevism 
and the Jew 


By John Spargo 


Second Article 

AVING exposed the history of the protocols 

and their worthlessness as evidence, let me ad- 

dress myself to a question of great importance 
concerning which there is much confusion and mis- 
understanding—the alleged connection between Bolshe- 
yism and the desire of the Jews 
The protocols are twenty-four in number. They are al- 
leged to be detached and disconnected parts of a com- 
prehensive report to a secret conference of “the in- 
visible Jewish Government.” If they are genuine, and 
the statements made in them are true, the principal 
agency which the Jewish conspirators 
worked and are working is Freemasonry, and the Ma- 


for world-dominion. 


through have 
sonic lodges throughout the civilized world have been 
and are the instruments of the Jewish conspirators. If 
and true, the documents reflect upon every 
Masonic lodge, quite as seriously as upon the Jewish 
If the genuineness and truth of the protocols 
could be proved, Freemasonry ought to be suppressed. 


genuine 


race. 


I 


| suppose few people in America believe that there 
is any connection between Bolshevism and Freemasonry. 
The last place in which I should expect to find sym- 
pathy for Bolshevism would be the average Masonic 
I should as soon expect to find belief in and 
sympathy for Bolshevism in the College of Cardinals, 
or in the Union League Club, as in a Masonic lodge. 
But when we enter into the mysteries of this “Jewish 
conspiracy” we encounter many surprising things. So 
we find in these protocols an unexpected association of 
Jews, Freemasons and Bolsheviki—surely a 
trinity. 


Le rdge. 


grotesque 
Upon what is the charge of the Jewish origin 
of Bolshevism based? Simply that in these protocols, 
which were published in 1905, that is twelve years be- 
fore the Bolshevist counter-revolution in Russia, there 
are a number of passages which seem to be an antici- 
pation of the principal characteristics of Bolshevism. 


THE PROTOCOLS 


In one of these protocols it is stated that, for the 
furtherance of Jewish conspiracy, “ferments, dis- 
cords and hostility” are to be deliberately created and 
fostered throughout Europe and the world. (Protocol 
7.) In another it is stated that efforts are to be made 
to compromise the honor and ruin the reputations of 
the leading statesmen of the world, and blackmail re- 
sorted to in order to compel these statesmen to serve 
Jewish purposes. (Protocol 10.) Another protocol says 
that revolutionary movements of Anarchists, Commun- 
ists and Socialists are to be inspired and fostered for 


the purpose of bringing about the destruction of non- 
Jewish civilization. (Protocol 3.) In order to attain 
the* goal of Jewish dominion, it is declared that “a 
universal economic crisis” is to be brought about, and 
the economic life of the world disorganized through 
the credit and currency systems of the 
leading nations. (Protocol 3.) If these ends are met 


the ruin of 


with opposition on the part of any nation, or group of 
nations, the form of uni- 
To insure the success of the 
conspiracy and the enthronement of the Jewish dynasty 


there is to be resistance in 


versal war. (Protocol 7.) 
over all the civilized world, every means is to be used, 
including bribery, deceit and treachery. (Protocol 1.) 
A multitude of spies and secret agents, all abundantly 
supplied with funds, is to spread sedition, dissension, 
revolt and civil war in all the principal countries. (Pro- 
tocol 2.) These are the principal passages which are 
relied upon to prove the Jewish origin and inspiration 
of Bolshevism. 


A SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE 


Now, it cannot be denied that Bolshevism actually con- 
forms in a notable degree to the foregoing specifica- 
tions. Shall we then conclude that the charge is proven 
and declare the case closed, or is it necessary to ex- 
amine the evidence further and more critically? A brief 
period of honest reflection will convince any fair-minded 
and intelligent person of the injustice of rendering a 
verdict holding the Jews 
upon the 


responsible for Bolshevism 


basis of such evidence. Let me direct atten- 
circumstance, a coincidence of 
dates which once more directs suspicion against Nilus 
and alleged protocols: I have 
pointed out that in 1903, in the first edition of his book, 
Nilus did not use the protocols, though he claims 
that they had been in his possession for two years 
prior to that time. In 1903 the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party was split into two factions, and the word 
Bolshevism was coined 


tion to a _ suspicious 


against the stolen 


to designate the policy of one 
of these factions. In 1905 the first Russian Revolution 
took In the period between the split in the 
Social Democratic party in 1903 and the outbreak of 
the Revolution in 1905 the Bolsheviki had been active 
in formulating and propagating their views. During 
the Revolution a sharp conflict occurred between the 
Bolsheviki and other factions of the Russian So- 
cialist movement, and the Russian Socialist press was 
full of the controversy, 


place. 


UNDOUBTED FORGERIES 


It will. be seen from this brief sketch that when 
Nilus published ‘the second edition of his book, late 
, fray . 
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in 1905, he could easily have found in the Russian 
Socialist press all the materials for such a general 
description of Bolshevism as that in the protocols. 
If we believe the documents are genuine, that they 
are authentic translations of documents stolen in 1896, 
delivered to Nilus in 1901, and by him first made 
public in 1905, we have simply a coincidence of dates. 
I submit, however, that there is not a shred of cred- 
ible evidence that the documents were so obtained by 
Nilus, or that they existed in 1896, 1901, 1903, or 
at any date earlier than 1905, the year of their first 
publication. I submit that it is probable that the pas- 
sages in the protocols which are cited as 
that had been formulated 
as early as 1896, were written after 1903, and in the 
light of already published accounts of Bolshevist the- 
and tactics. 


conclusive 


evidence Bolshevist policy 


ories There is not a thing that we know 
thout these documents and their history which does not 


int to the conclusion that they are forgeries. 
JEWS AND GENTILES IN SOCIALISM 
kxven if we do not conclude that the alleged Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion are forgeries, invented for the 


there 
is nothing in the paragraphs I have summarized re- 


purpose of bringing about pogroms in Russia, 


ferring to revolutionary disturbances which can be said 


to be peculiarly distinctive of Bolshevism; nothing 


that does not apply equally to the French Revolution 


or to almost every other great revolution in_ history 
The statements are too general in character to claim 
for them that they apply solely and exclusively to 


Bolshevism. 
I] 
Upon the strength of statements made in these docu- 


that a movement 
founded by Jewish conspirators to overthrow non-Jewish 


ments it is charged Socialism is 
civilization and so make possible the triumph of world- 


wide Jewish imperialism. Because Karl Marx, Ferdi- 
leaders be- 
Jewish race this charge seems to many 
fully proved. Having spent practically 
life in tke Socialist movement, and 


years to its advancement and the stud) 


nand Lassalle, and many other Socialist 
longed to the 
persons to be 
the whole of my 
devoted many 
of its problems, I feel that I am competent to pass 
judgment upon this That individual Jews 
played a conspicuous role in the international 
Socialist movement cannot be denied, nor have I the 
lightest intention of either denying it or apologiz- 
ing for it. I am proud to acknowledge the friendship 


of many Jewish Socialist comrades. 


question. 
have 


I am as grateful 
for their friendship as for the friendship of any of 
my Gentile Socialist comrades. At the same time, 
I repudiate the suggestion that through all the years 
of my Socialist activity, I have been, either consciously 
or unconsciously, used to further a conspiracy to bring 
the world under the yoke of Jewish imperialism. In 
my own behalf, and equally in behalf of my Jewish 
Socialist colleagues, I deny that the Socialist move- 
ment has at any time served such a sinister purpose. 
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Only those who are entirely ignorant of the his. 
tory of Socialism, and those whose minds have been 
warped and distorted by prejudice, can possibly be. 
lieve this silly charge. Anglo-Saxon influences have 
contributed much more than Jewish influences to mod- 
ern Socialism. Karl Marx was of the Jewish race, 
but he derived most of his ideas from English sources, 
Not only do we owe the word “Socialism” to a Brit. 
ish Socialist, Robert Owen, and only was there 
a more or less well-defined Socialist movement in Great 
sritain when Karl Marx was still an infant, but the 
economic theories which Marx systematically formulated, 
and which are now universally known as “Marxian 
Socialism,” were practically advanced by British writers 
before Marx was ever heard of. Here in the United 
When Karl Marx was 
a boy of nine years, there was already a Socialist propa- 
this 


tained, not a Jew 


not 


States we find the same thing. 
and, so far as 
connected with it. 
Thomas Cooper of Columbia, S. 


carn be ascer- 
At about that 
C., pub- 
which the fundamental economic the- 
Socialism were expounded with great 
clarity and Marx was only ten years old when 
O. A. Brownson, of the Boston Quarterly Review, was 
preaching here in the United States the doctrine of 
class war, the abolition of the wage system and the 


ganda in country, 
time, 1827, 
lished a book in 
ories of modern 


force. 


necessity for the rule of society by the proletariat. The 
work of Thomas Skidmore belongs to this same period. 
In 1829 there was a notable group of Americans en- 
gaged in the propaganda of Socialism, not a Jew among 
them. 

REVIVAL OF 


INTEREST IN SOCIALISM 


After a period of ten years or so, during which So 
cialism almost disappeared from American thought, 
there was a revival of interest in the subject inspired 
by the theories of the French Socialist, Charles Fourier, 
by whom Karl Marx himself was greatly influenced 
Quite as profoundly as the Frenchman inspired the 
German Jew, he inspired a typical American, Albert 
Brisbane, who began the agitation of Fourierist So- 
cialism in this country and soon had associated with 
him a distinguished and notable group of Americans 
Such Americans as Horace Greeley, Parke Godwin, 
George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, John S. Dwight, Wi- 
liam Henry Channing, Margaret Fuller, John Orvis, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, and many others, were actively engaged in propa 
gating Socialism, while other distinguished Americans, 
such as Nathaniel Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
James Russell Lowell and Theodore Parker, among 
others, were brought into more or less sympathetic 
association with the movement. It would be difficult 
to name a body of men and women more thoroughly 
representative of the highest and best of America® 
life and genius. It is absurd to charge that thes 
great and distiguished Americans consciously lent then 
selves to a Jewish conspiracy, or that they were the 
dupes of such a conspiracy. The plain fact is that 
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Socialism is essentially as Anglo-Saxon as Magna Charta 
and as American as the Declaration of Independence. 
Karl Marx devoted his typically Jewish genius to the 
exposition of Socialist theories, but the theories them- 
selves were not of Jewish origin. 


AN ANCIENT CHARGE 


The charge of being an instrument of Jewish con- 
spiracy and intrigue has been levelled against practically 
every progressive movement, and every struggle for 
freedom, during the last thousand years. It was di- 
rected against the Reformation; against the Barons 
vho compelled the submission of King John at Runny- 
mede; against the French Revolution; against the 
movement for American Independence; against Mazzini's 
movement for Italian unity; against Chartism in Eng- 
land. Whether it was made against the movement for 
the abolition of slavery in this 
it would be 


country I do not 
surprising if such were not 
the case. Now that Bolshevism has filled the minds of 
the greater part of civilized mankind with terror and 
ror, the propagandists of anti-Semitism are assidu- 
usly seeking to fasten upon the Jewish race the re- 
sponsibility for Bolshevism, 
In a newspaper maintained by one of our great manu- 
wturers, and largely devoted to the propaganda of 
nti-Semitism, I find the statement that “every com- 
missar in Russia today is a Jew.” This statement, 
hich has been widely reproduced, can only have one 
ject, namely, to create in the minds of non-Jews 
‘ofound suspicion and fear of the Jewish people. 
he statement is not true. There are apostate Jews 
mong the leaders of Bolshevism, just as there are 
entiles. Trotzky, for example, is an apostate Jew. 
ut Lenin is not a Jew. Neither is Tchitcherin, the 
Ishevist foreign 


know, but 


commissar for affairs; neither is 


charge of the educational 
neither is Dzerzhinsky, the 
esponsible head of the infamous Extraordinary Com- 


missions : 


unarcharsky, who is in 
ystem of Soviet Russia; 
neither is Krassin, to whom was entrusted 
hree commissarships, namely, commerce and industry, 
ransports, and war and munitions; neither is Kollontai 
\ Jewess. There are many other Gentiles holding re- 
sponsible positions in the Soviet government of Rus- 
‘a, but these names will suffice as proof of the 
falsity and injustice of the statement I have quoted. 
lenin, Tchitcherin and Krassin—three Gentiles—wield 
more power in Soviet Russia than all the Jewish com- 
lussars combined. Of the seventeen members of the 
‘supreme Bolshevist authority—the Ccuncil of People’s 
ommissaries, only one—Trotzky—is a Jew. 


JEWS HOSTILE TO BOLSHEVISM 


On the other hand, it is only fair and just to point 


‘out that the principal leaders of the organized resist- 


ince to the Bolsheviki in Russia are Jews. The largest 
lewish Socialist organization in Russia, the “Bund,” 
as from the beginning consistently opposed Bolshevism 
ind many of its leaders have paid heavy penalties for 








that opposition, some of them forfeiting their lives 
and others languishing in vile prisons. Such men as 
Martov, Dan, Axelrod, Lieber, Abramovich, Kossovsky, 
and many other Jewish Socialist leaders have consist- 
ently and persistently fought Bolshevism and all its 
works and ways. The only Socialist elected to the 
United States Congress in the recent elections is a 
Jew and a firm foe of Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism is fundamentally opposed to the idea of 
nationality as well as to the Jewish religion. Not a 
single Jewish community in Russia, and not a single 
Jewish political party, has supported the Bolsheviki. 
Tiny and negligible minorities in the “Bund” and in the 
Zionist party had to split off from those parties and 
form separate groups of their own when they desired 
to join hands with the Bolsheviki. Every important 
Jewish community in Russia has issued some kind of 
formal denunciation and repudiation of Bolshevism. All 
the oppression, misery and suffering which Bolshevist 
tule has imposed upon the population of Russia has 
been shared by the Jews equally with the Christians. 
Everybody knows that the Jews made up a very large 
part of the Russian commercial class, the traders, shop- 
keepers, brokers, money lenders and the like. 


Upon this 
class the 


levied their exactions, and 
the Jews have had to pay their full share. Scores of 
thousands of Jews have had their property confiscated, 
many thousands more have been 


Jolsheviki have 


compelled to leave 
their homes in order to save their lives. 
have been put to death 
the Bolsheviki 


Many Jews 
because of their opposition to 


II 


In view of such facts as these, is it reasonable to 
suppose that Bolshevism is a pro-Jewish conspiracy? Is 
it not absurd to suggest that the regime which has 
reduced hundreds of thousands of Jews to abject pov- 
erty, broken up thousands of Jewish homes and fam- 
ilies, forbidden the use of the Hebrew language, con- 
fiscated billions of Jewish wealth, imprisoned thousands 
of prominent Jews, and murdered numerous others, is 
part of a jewish conspiracy? Every intelligent person 
realizes that any such conspiracy must require, as the 
first condition of its success, complete racial solidarity. 
That solidarity could only be obtained by assuring the 
complete exemption of the Jews from the suffering 
and oppression imposed upon the non-Jews. Had there 
been any aim of securing the solidarity of the Jewish 
people of Russia against the non-Jewish population, it 
would have been thwarted by the imposition of such 
burdens of poverty and suffering upon the Jews, and 
their resulting resentment. Not the smallest particle 
of evidence has been adduced to show that the Jews 
in Russia have been exempted from any of the oppres- 
sive features of Bolshevism. 


POGROMS COMMON IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Pogroms against Jews 
mon in Bolshevist Russia. 


have been 


painfully com- 
I am aware that this state- 


ment will be challenged and indignantly denied by many 
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of our American defenders of the Bolsheviki, Jews and 
Gentiles alike. It is, however, a well-attested fact. I 
do not mean to charge that the Soviet Government has 
deliberately instigated or authorized pogroms. The 
truth seems to be that just as pogroms have taken 
place in the new Republic of Poland, despite the ef- 
forts of the Polish Government to prevent them, and 
just as pogroms were carried out by Denikin’s Vol- 
unteer General Denikin’s attempts to 
prevent them, so regular Bolshevist troops have plun- 
dered and murdered Jews and raped and mutilated 
Jewish women and girls. The Pogrom Victims’ Relief 
Committee of the Russian Red Cross Society published 
a report of its investigations of the Jewish pogroms 
in Southern based on evidence 
that Jews had 
plundered regular Bolshevist 
troops, as well as by Denikin’s troops and the troops 
of the 


such bandit leaders as 


Army, despite 


Russia. The report, 


of unquestionable reliability, showed 


been and murdered by 


Petlura, and the robber bands of 


Makhno. 


adventurer 


POGROMS AGAINST THE JEWS 


1 have before me a report of a pogrom at Novo- 
Poltka first week of Sep- 
tember, more than one 
women 


lasted through the 
This 


were 


which 


1919. pogrom, in which 


hundred Jews murdered and numerous 


girls 
bands of Makhno and Grigoriev, together 


and violated, was the guerrilla 
with regular 
one of the 
“Bund,” 


pogroms 


carried on by 


Bolshevist troops. Vladimir Kossovsky, 


best 
terrible 


ablest and known leaders of the has 


account of the Jewish 
the 
Chernigov, and a number of other places. 
roms work of 
“The Red Army men, transformed into savage beasts, 
the being taken 
Soviet, 


written a 


which occurred in Glukhov, in Government of 


These pog- 


were the Bolshevist troops. He says: 


murdered arrested Jews who were 


and the 
sodden 


residences 


the building of the 
the Soviet was literally 
with Jewish blood. All Jewish and 
sacked. Peasants from the nearby villages soon 
joined the plunderers of the Red Guard in their work 


under guard to 


street which housed 
stores 
were 
of looting and pillaging. According to newspaper re- 
450 


soldiers 


these some 
with ‘St. 
yictims— 


were murdered, 


had 


ports, Jews among 
rewarded 
lists of 
identified—were at that 
newspapers. The pogrom 
xclusively against the Jews, and the Christian 


lation of the city did not suffer in the least.” 


Jewish who been 


George’ medals for bravery. Long 


time pub- 
directed 


popu- 


such as could be 


lished in the was 


A MONSTROUS CRUELTY 


Quite recently Bolshevist troops joined in pogroms 
Does anybody in his 
right mind believe that these things would be possible 
if there existed such a world organization of Jews as 
our anti-Semites charge? “The Soviet Government has 


shot and is still shooting Jewish public men, lawyers, 


against the Jews in the Ukraine. 


engineers, physicians and workmen who have partici- 
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pated in the struggle against Soviet rule,” declared the 
Council of the Vladivostok Jewish Community in a 
formal address to the Russian people. Does this in. 
dicate the existence of an understanding between the 
leaders of the Jews of all lands and the Bolshevist 
rulers of Russia? 

The charge is preposterous and monstrously cruel, 
Whoever gives currency to such a cowardly false. 
hood deserves the ostracism of every right-minded, de 
cent American man and woman. There can only be 
one object in making such an accusation, namely, the 
creation of fear and suspicion of the Jews in the 
minds of non-Jewish people. And from such suspicion 
and fear only one result can be reasonably expected, 
namely, the bitter fruits of the cruei and_ terrible 
which gives birth to pogroms. It is not s 
much in defense of the Jews as in defense of American 
institutions and ideals that I raise my earnest protest 
this cowardly propaganda of anti-Semitism. 
The problems which arise out of the presence in our 
large cities of masses of people of Jewish ancestry 
and faith can only be solved by the earnest and in- 
telligent cooperation of all men and women of good- 
will, Christian alike. Anti-Semitism makes 
that cooperation impossible, and is therefore a danger- 
ous form of treason to America. 


hatred 


against 


and Jew 


The Dreamer Speaks 


To the Man Who ‘Has Everything” 


OU say you have many possessions, 
Bui though they are taxed in your name, 
1, vagrant by open profession, 
The heavier portion must claim. 


What, business is plainly not my line? 
Investments are nothing to me? 

Your sky-scrapers add to my skyline, 
But do not complete it, you see! 

Your acres? My earth is below them, 
My infinite blue is above; 

To count and appraise them you know them, 
I count not, appraise not, but love. 

Your house? You are told it is Spanish; 
I know it a dream, caught, held fast, 

That might suddenly, mistily vanish 
In a far, Andalusian past. 

Your yacht? But it sails on my waters! 
Then—this is the tenderest spot, 

Begging pardon, your sons and your daughters? 
I know them, you own you do not! 


JesstE Brown Pounps. 





Schrechlichkeit in Ireland 


HE most devoutly to be desired of al! international 

amities is that between the English speaking peoples. 

We are of one blood and a common tradition and 
furnish the democratic leadership of the world as well as its 
most enlightened form of Christianity. An Anglo-Saxon com- 
ity would do more to preserve the peace of the world than 
could any other force. 

But Americans cannot support British imperialism with blind 
spprobation. No Anglo-Saxon comity can ever be effective if 
Toryism and _ historic chart the 
The immediate peace of the world depends upon a 
Anglo-Saxon democracy, and the American democ- 
racy can do nothing less than make common 


British imperialism are to 
policies 
common 
cause with the 
British democracy. Yet if British democracy is weighed down 
and overborne by Tory imperialism it is useless to bewail the 
absence of that bond of the spirit which would make for peace 
[his all good Americans would deplore, but its control is not 
n their hands. 

\s Americans we may not sympathize with Irish aspirations for 
ndependence, though why we should sympathize with such aspi- 
rations in other enlightened peoples and not in the case of Ire- 
land is utterly inexplicable to Irishmen and an enigma which the 
We think the 


to want a clean-cut independence from England, and with that 


writer cannot understand. may Irish foolish 


the writer of these lines will agree. Yet it is wholly unneces 
sary to excuse the crimes of Tory imperialism because of a 
desire to promote Anglo-American comity. There can simply 
never be a genuine Anglo-American comity while terrorism 
any sort of suppression is practiced in Ireland. This is not 
1 the least because of a hyphenated Irsh-Americanism; it is 
that 
Anglo-American 


straight-out democratic sentiment refuses to be con- 


used by the claims of an friendship that 


urries approval of Tory imperialism in its wake. 


* t . 


Imperialism the 
Same Everywhere 
nperialism is the same everywhere. It may differ in 
t it depends upon an essential spirit that is always 
the same. British imperialism is the most benignant, but slum 
ering beneath its benignity is the ever present derogation of 
the people ruled, the assumptions of racial superiority and the 
motive of national profit. No government has ruled another 
people long for the supremely unselfish purpose of promoting 


The 


xperiment in the Philippines is the one conspicuous excep- 


good without imperial profit. American 


lat people’s 

to this rule in history, but the continuance of our rule 
those islands is based upon the program of their eventual 
pendence. We took the Philippines in the flush of victory, 
the moment when imperial ambitions rode high, but the 
merican democracy refused to launch on an_ imperialistic 
ireer, and we concluded to make the casuistry of “benevolent 
We are definitely done with 


\ll good Americans remem- 


ssimilation” a genuine ethic. 
crialism as a national policy. 
t “Hell Roarin’” General Jake Smith and the 
with humility, and there have no doubt been things done in 
Hayti the past year that will shame us when once the whole 


water cure” 


ith is known. In other words, Americans are no different 
ments of imperialistic aberration than are others. 
England’s great problem as a modern world-power is to 
ike the transition from the empire of imperialism to the 
mmonwealth of democratic peoples. Inside the old sritish 
there has grown up a commonwealth of nations com- 
the motherland and her English speaking colonies. 
her relations with the non-English speaking peoples of the 
One of the commonest errors is the 


democratic relations that 


realm are very different. 


allure to distinguish between the 


bring peace and concord among the English speaking realms 


ot the commonwealth and the policies that bring unrest and 
rebellion in the imperially ruled empire. Just now, with the 
war mind and habit still upon her and in the flush of victory, 
the democratic dream of turning the empire into a common- 
wealth ts in eclipse. The unrest in India, the resurgence of 
Boer power in South Africa, the effective protest in Egypt and 
the Irish rebellion have flung things back into the hands of 
the imperialism of yesterday, and the power of reason gives 
way, as ever, to the power of violence. All this, with a coalition 
government, socalled, which is in reality a most effective com- 
bination of toryism and the most conservative of the upper- 
crust party liberalism, brings the policies of machtpolitic into 
being once more 


Tory 
Schrechlichkeit 


Ireland is today, by English testimony, in the 
terrorism. fact which 
taken Englishmen and from Protestants. 
An English newspaper man who visited and described for the 
Manchester 


grip ol a 


military Every upon this assertion is 


here made is from 


Guardian the German ruin wrought in Leuvain 


was sent to Balbriggan and said frankly that the Black and 
Tan ruin of the Irish town English- 
men tell of thousands of citizens, including women and chil- 


was the greater. These 


dren, fleeing to the open fields in the night while their homes 
were looted and burned. Women have been maltreated, inno- 


cent citizens horse-whipped, suspected persons shot without 


proof or trial, and millions of dollars worth of property wan 
tonly destroyed, including scores of creameries 
of Sir 


spirited enterprise to settle 


cooperative 


and other public property built up as a part Horace 


Plunkett’s great public Ireland’s 


troubles in peace. All this has been done by the forces of the 


crown sent to preserve law and order. It has been protested 


y €X-prime minisicr Asquith, Lord Robert Cecil, Sir Horace 


Plunkett, Arthur Henderson and by scores ef nationally influ 
ential Liberals and churchmen and by the Parliamentary Com- 


mittee of the Labor party officially. None of these men are 


Sinn Feiners or socialists or ask for Ir#wh republican inde 


pendence; they are simply English Liberals and Protestants 


tritain keeping her hands clean of the things 
They 


what 


who believe in 
her young men so recently died to purge the world of. 
unhesitatingly accuse their own government of doing 
Germany did in Belgium and they deplore the fact that it is 
costing them the everlasting enmity of conservative Irishmen 
But the 


policy of 


and the friendship of the democracy of the world. 


° . - 
government stands by Sir Harner Greenwood’s 


, 


ferror. “Coalition” is camouflage for Toryism. 


7. > > 
What Are 
the Excuses? 
something 
gang.” No defend the 
Blacks Nihilist 
method of assassination at all, even though the apology for it 


Lloyd-George always answers criticisms with 


about the “murder American will 


assassination of even the and Tans or the 
is that there is no other method of warfare open to a cause 
Informed Americans 
know that there were no “murder gangs” until after suppres 
sion became heavy with the ancient hand of Tory policy. It 

said law and order must be upheld, but that sounds like cheap 


hypocrisy when the forces of law and order are lawless them- 


so overwhelmed by power and numbers. 


selves, and when the regular police and soldiery are supplanted 
by special forces recruited from ruffans and adventurers and 
youths whom war left to become professional soldiers ready 
violence, and who are paid several times the stipend 
talk about Irist 
independence or the necessity of the United Kingdom has any- 


ior any 


of the regular army for this business. No 
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thing to do with this contention, for it is not these things we 
are debating; it is the use of schrechlichkeit we denounce along 
with all genuine English democrats. 

Let us recall that it was only a few months ago that Gen- 
eral Dwyer’s troops in the Punjab were ordered to fire upon 
a miscellaneous crowd of some thousands of Indian people 
and that machine guns within a few minutes laid low some 
hive hundred men, women and children, and that there were 
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Tory minds to defend his action. 
repudiated it. 


But English democracy 
So too does English democracy repudiate the 
like act at an Irish fair and all the rest of the unspeakable 
business of suppression by the methods of lawless reprisa} 
and rule by terrorization. There is no finer democracy ip 
the world than the genuine English democracy, and the geny. 
deplores its eclipse in this Irish 


ALvaA W. Taytor. 


ine American democracy 


tragedy 


British Table Talk 


London, January 10, 1921. 
HE death of Dr. Alexander Whyte does not rob us of 
a leader in the held; for some time he had lived a 
life in retirement after his long and noble ministry. 
once did | 


once is imperishable. 


hear him preach, but the memory of that 
“When the Son of Man cometh shall he 


find faith on the earth?” was the text. 


Only 


But the phrase that 
remains most with me was the question he put to his hearers, 
“And who is your favorite midnight author?” It was indeed 
the mission of Dr. Whyte, not only to preach to Edinburgh to 
which he was a glorious witness of the Truth and the Life, 
but it was given to him to guide countless readers back to 
books of the faith 


loved to say, “is the true catholic”; 


the great “Your true evangelical,” he 
and certainly there was no 
more catholic mind than that of this writer who introduced 
us afresh, not only to Marshall on Sanctification and to Booton 
New- 


To the end he remained faithful to his beloved Puritans, 


and Goodwin, but also to Saint Theresa and Cardinal 
man. 
mut he had a place in his heart for all loyal disciples, even 
How such a man found time to 


though they were of Rome. 


do all his reading, it is impossible to say; he must have had 
nidnight authors of his own; and he must have guarded dili 
ently his hours and lived, as he taught others to live, among 
enduring things. Among the ministers and teachers of his 
veneration a high place can be claimed for Dr. Whyte. Of 
his great ministry I have no doubt that Dr. Hugh Black has 
spoken in America, and who could speak with such authority? 
Dr. Whyte was not a systematic theologian; it is impossible 
to reconcile into one system all his enthusiasm. He was some- 
thing more, a sensitive spirit eagerly responsive to every touch 


i the Holy Ghost 


Student Christian Conference 
at Glasgow 

Ihe Student Chratian Movement conference at Glasgow is 
just over, and the minds of its members are filled with a host 
of impressions not yet grouped or fused into one. But it can 
be said with 
land-mark in the history of the Christian church in Great Brit- 


perfect confidence that the conference made a 


iin. “Glasgow 1921” will mean much. There the Christian 
tudents summed up the resultant meaning of changes which 
tave come gradually and almost imperceptibly, and yet in their 
total effect have wrought a revolution in the attitude of youth 
toward the world. The gathering up of the meanings left by 
the history of late years, led inevitably to a new challenge, 
related to the old and yet new in its range and emphasis. It 
is worth the while of any student of the church to see which 
way youth in the universities is moving in thought and in 
However calmly age may assume that the old will 


go on, youth is clear that all things must become new. 


action. 


The first thought which flashes out in clear outline is the 
memory of an audience of 4000, far more than half of whom 
were students, joining in the great hymn of thanksgiving, 
“For all the saints who from their labors rest.” It was sung 
not to the old tune but the great tune of Dr. Shaw, which 


makes it for the first time like the shout of faith triumphant 
over all its foes. 


And hearts are brave again and arms are strong, 
\lleluia! 
But that hymn has always been sung. So far there was noth- 
ng new except that the presence of a new generation of faith 
The changes in outlook became 
clear when the diagnosis of the world’s needs began. 


always scems a new thing. 
It was 
a world surveyed with ruthless honesty by which the students 


were confronted. 


Conviction of Sin 
in a New Sense 
The morning and afternoon sessions in particular became 
one prolonged attempt to bring home conviction of sin, but 
of sin as it is interpreted in terms of industrial wrong and 
social injustice and international folly and greed. India was 


treated not as a land where idols are honored— 


Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile, 


a land with its political problems, its striving for sel 
its economic wrongs, the beginnings of its indus- 
trialism, its ancient civilization with all that it has brought 
India was set before the student 
world, not as an inferior land—patronage was ruled out—but 


expression 


down of longing after God. 
as a land with much to receive and much to give, a scent 
ior Christian adventure, not only for the missionary but for 
the civil servant and the engineer and all the host of Britons 
East. 


n this connection? The sin of 


who are called to the \nd where does the sin enter 
which this nation must 
penitent is simply the difference between the impact it has 
which a really Christian nation would 
\nd the sin is grave and oppressive. But s 
“No” was the answer, 
again and again repeated with each fresh approach. “As we 
hand there is need; the nations 


But who are we to answer this 


made and the impact 
have made. 
this nation now fit for a world task? 
are today, no!” On every 
of mankind are not satisfied. 
And if it was first of Great Britain the students wert 


indictment all Christendom is involved 
* * * 


cry? 
thinking, in the same 


Industrial Problem 
to the Front 

With the exposure of the sores of the world in all thet 
horror there went an exposure of the evils in this land. That 
belongs to the same vision of sin. A quarter of a century 48° 
the student movement would not have dealt directly with th 
Now its teach 
ers see that there is no separation possible between the indus 
trial problems of a people and their spiritual life. The indus 
trial problems are all moral and spiritual, and the studet 
Christians cannot hope to carry the gospel of Christ in all its 
fullness to all the east, if that gospel is virtually denied # 


entire range of national life as it deals today. 





lad ti 
home 


Many 
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home. The indictment of the industrial system was made understood the breadth, the peril and the glory of the Chris- 
with authority by Mr. Tawnes, an Oxford tutor and a member tian task. They have come to set things in their right pro- 
of the Labor Party. From so accomplished an economist the portion. They have seen the need for a united church and 
counsel came with convincing effect that the Christian church they have tasted in the fellowship of Glasgow the real spirit 
need not be intimidated by any “economic laws” from the of that great church of the future. They have heard at the 
attempt to embody the mind of Christ in a better social order. same time the call to live for the Kingdom of God, whether 
The present order to him was nothing less than a denial of they serve in the industrial life at home or in the mission field. 
the first principles of Christ’s teaching. Nothing in economics At the outset of the conference, Viscount Grey said that the 
forbids the attempt to change this order. If it is unchanged world might be made better, but only through the devotion 
how could the western nations make their true impact upon of youth to idealism. Looking upon the mighty company of 
the East? If their own life is a negation of their creed, how youth, it seemed to me radiantly clear that the world can be 
can they commend Christ to others? “Physician heal thyself!” changed. 
It must not be supposed that the appeal for personal dis- that those who had their lives to give, were listening and 
cipleship was neglected in such a setting. Along with the thinking; and every such life surrendered to the kingdom 
voice of judgment there came the bold and confident claim carries with it a host of lives. 
that in Christ there are resources ample and satisfactory both 
for the individual life and for society and for the world. The It 
nation is not fit now, but its weakness is not in its Lord; 
lies in its own failure to enter into the power and victory 
pledged to a faithful church. Of this indifferent way, Mr. J. H. 
Oldham, Dr. Temple, the Bishop-elect of Manchester, the 


And here at the strategic center there were signs 


too should mean new volunteers for the service of the 
missionary societies. It should mean experiments in industry 
and a new bearing of the next generation toward the problem 
of racial relations. It would be a great day for the church 


of Christ and for the nations of Christendom if all who wear 
Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Cairns and others spoke. Dr. the name of Christ came under the same conviction that was 


Temple delivered a powerful series on “The Universality of theirs who met in Glasgow. 
Christ,” his contention being that the only satisfactory solution When John Henry Newman and Richard Hurrell Froude 
of the problems of thought was the spiritual, and the spiritual jy their youth, as they traveled in the Mediterranean, were 


seeking a motto, they chose the proud boast, “They will know 
the difference when we are back.” The church and the nation 
and the world will know the difference when the new gen- 
eration enters into the scene in full strength. “It is a great 
thing for a nation to be saved by its youth.” 


principle, when it is pressed home, makes demands which are 
only met in Christ. 


A High Doctrine 
of Christ 

From the intellectual side and from the spiritual and moral, 
there was throughout this conference a bold claim that in The 
Christ the one secret is to be found. No one can accuse the 


. * * 


attempt to introduce the beginnings of forced labor into 
the Kenya Colony (British East Africa) has met with strong 
opposition from the British Conference of Missionary Societies. 
\ deputation, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
presented a memorial to the colonial minister who has prom- 
ised to give it his careful attention. It is urged by the memo- 
rial that forced labor will be disastrous to the true develop- 
ment of native life, and will prove in East Africa, as it has 
always proved, bad economics. There is a widespread feeling 
that the mandatory clauses in the League of Nations Covenant 
shall be made the guiding principles of our administration. 
But there are powerful interests on the other side. 


S.C. M., as it is called, of a disregard for modern scholarship. 
n the contrary, it is suspected of heresy in some of its pub- 
lications and on its platforms it welcomes men and women 
f every shade of Christian thought. But there is no doubt 
"self whate ver that in the church of Christ on this side there fs an 
idus- increasing trend towards a high doctrine of Christ. This is 
yught ound not only among the more individual believers but among 
adent ritical scholars; it is a mark of the Free Catholics as well as 
—but the evangelicals. It is shared by high and low. At Glas- 
scene gow it seemed as though with every new revelation of need 
t for there came a new understanding of the incomparable splendor , ; 
ritons of Christ. With every humiliation endured by his church, EDWARD SHILLITO. 
enter 
st be il, but he can. 
t has Miss Maud Royden had a great reception in her denuncia- 
would m of the war spirit as it reveals itself still. Miss Royden Lf A LE 
but & has not yet been given a church in which to preach, but she 
swe, has a remarkable company everywhere who seek to hear her. 
Le we the fact that she was a pacifist during the war, if anything, By Cuartes R. Brown, LL. 


ations elps her today. Not that the mass of our people have re- 
vr this 


were 


olved 


arose a new faith in him. His disciples cannot cast out 








pented of their entrance into the war, but they see more LTHOUGH 
learly today than ever that war is itself a denial of Chris- 
tianity, and if they still say that it may be under certain con- 
ditions a necessary evil, they now lay emphasis upon “evil’’; 
they are not in the least angry with the idealist who will 
admit the “necessity.” Miss Royden ought to be given 
| ther pulpit in her own church, the church of England. There are 
That too few voices that can carry so far. 

ry ago * * * 

ith the 
teach- 
indus 
indus 


these “Talks” were 

delivered at Yale, Harvard and 
other colleges, they afford a wealth of 
illustrative material for addresses and 
sermons to young people, especially to 
young men. Among the themes are 
“The True Definition of a Man,” “Un- 
conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of 
Failure,” “The Men Who Make Ex- 
Far Reaching Effects cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing,’ 
of Student Conference etc, 


+ 


t ought to be the outcome of such a conference? There Price, $1, plus 8 cents postage. 
thirty-six _— ripgee ome including a splendid dele- 
studer! sation trom the U. whose speeches on Sunday I have r Ch ° ° C P 
all its lad to miss to my me disappointment, through my return Ihe ristian entury ress 
nied # home before the end of the conference. To many lands and 1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

many universities there will return men and women who have 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Christian As Citizen * 


ONCE knew a man who was very long on discussing 

“Baptism” and very short on paying his taxes and vot- 

ing—he never impressed me as much of a man. It is one 
thing to learn the multiplication table and quite another to be 
an honest business man. It is one thing to learn to conju- 
gate a verb and quite another to use pure English in an up- 
lifting manner. It is one thing to master “First Principles” 
“First 
are all right, but surely one should make some 
Planting a tree is necessary but the fruit tells the 
When I buy an apple tree for my orchard I put it in the 
ground correctly, | prune it correctly, | water it correctly, | 
enrich it correctly, but after a while | 


and quite another to be an upright, clean-cut citizen. 
l'rinciples”’ 
progress. 


tale, 


come around asking 
In .the day of judgment 
the Lord is not asking about planting, but about fruit. You 
may say that there never would be any fruit if the tree were 
not planted rightly and I will counter’ by saying that the 
planting amounts to nothing unless fruit appears. I have 
planted some mighty poor trees and I have cast them into the 
fire. Other trees have been “merely stuck in,” but the fruit 
been “By their fruits you shall know them,” 
“Men do not gather good fruit from bad trees, nor bad fruit 
” “So shall you be my disciples, if you bear 
would like to see the emphasis put upon fruit 
rather than upon planting. 


how many apples there are to sell. 


has luscious. 
from good trees. 
much fruit.” 1 
As it stands today we hear many 
“So shall you be my disciples ii 
It does not always turn out that 


people putting it this way: 
you are planted rightly.” 
way. We have been testing too early. Jesus lays the empha- 


sis upon fruit, and he is right, absolutely, unalterably right. 
i‘eople should be tested by character. You salvation is 
not by character and you are partly right, but not entirely. No 
that he 


heaven has everything to do with character. It is an excellent 


say 


man considers is good enough to enter heaven, but 
idea to receive people into fellowship on the basis of character. 
Dev- 
ils can easily go through forms, but to achieve character—that 


Che test should be fruitage. Devils believe and tremble. 


is a slow and difficult thing. When a man or a woman can 
sive unmistakable evidence of Christian experience, when they 
can show the fruits of love, joy and peace, they bear very 
wood credentials, in my opinion. 

Love to God and man is the disposition out of which all 
we to love God? With 
(1) With all your heart: 
in the Bible heart is the inclusive term, all will, emotion and 
what it 
with all your heart—your whole nature goes out to your child 
friend. (2) With all The 
wreatest thing about a man is his spirit, that flaming torch 
dull. 


of the football player, you adore the spirit of the soldier, you 


xood citizenship springs. How are 


il] our heart, soul and might or mind. 
is to love 


intelligence is comprehended. You know 


or perhaps to your your soul. 


without which life is dark and You admire the spirit 


bow before the spirit of the artist in painting or music, the 
charming thing about your dearest friend is the spirit. 
the spirit. You love 
(3 )With all your mind. That is 
Recently I listened to Bishop McConnell, 
who is now resident bishop of Pittsburgh, speak on this theme, 


“Worshipping God with the Mind.” How he did sting igno- 


Eye, 
voice, facial expression only “express” 
God with a dedicated spirit. 
clearly intelligence. 


*Feb. 13, “Lessons on Citizenship.” Mt. 22:15-22; 34-40 
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rance! How he pleaded for culture, study, mastery and high 
mtelligence! Sunday-school teachers who trusted in personal 
charm and who study little, left smarting under his lash. Pag. 
tors who were emotional mostly went away with hanging 
heads. Laymen who felt smart but who studied little went 
out to ponder. God may be worshipped with pocketbooks, 
with horny hands, with devoted lips but also with the ming, 
But when God is loved men are loved. Always. What hap. 
pened at Pentecost was that Christians reached up and got the 
power of God and brought it down here to change men. That 
is our task. Loving God, we must change men for the better, 
Evangelization, education, emotion, energy—all head up in cit. 
izenship. JOHN R. Ewers. 


BOOKS 


How To Pray. By Charles Lewis Slattery. This little man- 
ual belongs to a series of books under the general title of 
“Church Principles for Lay People.” The author finds in the 
Lord’s Prayer the perfect model of prayer for all Christians, 
\ significant feature of the interpretation is the social atti- 
tude of the worshipper. The phrase “Our Father” indicates 
that the attitude of prayer ms not that of the lonely mystic 
The thoughts of the author 
are beautifully phrased and the book is a material enrichment 


the church’s (Macmillan.) 


but rather of the soul in society. 


devotional treasures. 


THE POWER oF Prayer. By W. P. and others, 
Che thought of this book arose in war time when the practice 
The Walker Trust 


Patterson 


of prayer came into fresh prominence. 
with St. University in Scotland, 
offered a prize of a hundred pounds for the best essay on 
prayer and additional prizes for others. The competition was 
1667 submitted. 
\ group of impartial scholars have sifted these to twenty-two 
and these form the substance of the book. 
McComb, 
The essays are not confined to any one religion, Bahaists and 
orientalists being represented as well as Christians. One of 
the most valuable features of the book is a chapter devoted 
to bibliography in which are listed the titles of works on the 
subject of prayer, probably the most comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy on this subject that has ever been assembled. The book 
is a gold mine of information and inspiration for the Christian 
student. (Macmillan.) 


in connection Andrews’ 


opened to the entire world and essays were 


The winning essay 


was that of Dr. Episcopal minister of Baltimore 


GREAT LEADERS OF HEBREW History. By 
This for the 
and tells the Testament stories 


Thatcher 
college 
from a modern 


Henry 
was designed use of 


Old 
viewpoint but in very simple language. 


Fowler. volume 
students 
While true to modern 
critical positions, these questions do not represent the main 
the book 


scientific method combined with religious feeling. ( Macmillan.) 


interest of The work s a good example ot modem 


a little fiction 
reading, “Resur- 
“Black Bartlemy’s 
Those who have read 
these 


like 


heavier 


LIVELY STORIES. For those who 


mixed in 


Two 


with a tang with their 


Edwin Balmer, and 


that 


rection Rock,” by 
Treasure,” will purpose 
“The Drum,” “The 
respective authors, will know what they may expect from the 


( Little 


serve 


Indian and Broad Highway” by 


later books. Brown.) 


PEOPLE AND CHILDREN. Lfand new 
“Tales of Wonder and Magic,” 
fairy tales gathered from many literatures by Katherine Pyle, 
and “Green Forest Fairy Book,” other fairy tales adapted for 
children ten to fifteen age. “Old Granny Fox” is 
3urgess’s latest wonder book of animal tales for 


300KS FOR YOUNG 
books for young people are 


years of 
Thornton 
smaller children, and two new Volland books for the same ag¢ 
are “Helping the Weather-Man” and “The Turned-Into’s,” 
both examples of the Volland genius for gauging the tastes 
of child life. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Manning Elected Bishop 
of New York 

The diocesan convention of New York 
met on Jan. 26 and from the first it was 
evident that Dr. William T. Manning 
would be elected bishop. This actually 
happened on the third ballot. The ses- 
sions were enlivened by a newspaper at- 
tack on Dr. Manning in the Hearst pa- 
pers where he was called the “reverend 
Britisher.” This attempt on the part of 
the secular press to influence the action 
of the convention was bitterly resented 
by the members of the convention and 
this resentment was voiced in public ad- 
Although born in England, Dr. 
Manning has lived practically all of his 
life in this country. He was educated 
at the University of the South, and holds 
honorary degrees front a number of 
\merican institutions. Born in 1866, he 
was made a priest in 1891. His first 
charge was in Redlands, Cal. For two 
years he was professor of dogmatic the- 
ology in the University of the South. In 
1908 he became rector of Trinity church 
of New York which has the distinction 
of being the richest church in the United 
States, and perhaps in the world. He 
has served as the presiding officer of 
the house of deputies of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and is prominent in all the activi- 
ties of the church. Theologically Dr. 
Manning represents the more liberal type 
of interpretation. He has been greatly 
interested in Christian unity movements 
and has been favorable to the Concordat 
with the Congregationalists. His recent 
book, “The Call of Unity,” indicates his 
interest. He will head the most influen- 
tial diocese of his church, and his election 
will mean much for the growth of the- 
ological sanity and the spirit of tolerance 
in his communion, a development needed 
in greater or less measure in every re- 
ligious communion in America. 


dress. 


Big Electric Sign 

in Chicago 

The Union Methodist church of New 
York has gotten great aid through the 
publicity of a great illuminated sign on 
the church building, First Methodist 
hurch, the only evangelical church in 
the “loop” will also install a great elec- 
trical sign in the near future. The pastor 
of this church is Rev. John Thompson 
who is also secretary of the city mission 
rganization of the Methodist church. 
First Methodist church has large proper- 
ty holdings, being the wealthiest Protes- 
tant church in the city, so far as ac- 
cumulated investments are concerned. 


General Convention of Religious 
Education Association 

_The Religiows Education Association 
irst called together by President William 
Rainey Harper eighteen years ago, con- 
tnues a live organization in its field. The 
next General Convention will be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., on March 10 to 13. 
Other allied bodies will meet during 
the days immediately preceding and fol- 


lowing. The general theme of the con- 
vention program will be “Education for 
World Fellowship.” There will be meet- 
ings of the departments for universities 
and colleges, theological seminaries, pas- 
tors, Sunday schools, Week-Day Religi- 
ous schools, the Family and Community 
agencies, all developing themes that re- 
late to religious training. It s now 
fourteen years since the association last 
met in Rochester; since that time the Re- 
ligious Education Association has tripled 
its membership. The headquarters of 
the Association is maintained in Chicago 
at 1440 57th St. 


Sunday School Papers 
Merged 

There is every indication that the pro- 
posed merger of the Established church 
and the United Free church of Scotland 
will be consummated. The native con- 
servatism of the Scotch has to be over- 
come, and there are many legal problems 
to be solved. One of the recent evi- 
dences of the growing sentiment for 
unity is to be found in the merging of 
the Sunday school papers of the two 
communities. The paper for boys and 
girls under nine is called “Morning Rays” 
and the one of the children over nine is 
called “Great Heart.” 


Evangelistic Plans in 
Various Denominations 

The work of evangelism is the primary 
interest in the various evangelical denom- 
inations during the Lenten period. The 
churches of Indianapolis will cooperate 
with Gypsy Smith of England in a series 
of evangelistic meetings prior to Easter. 
Chicago Disciple churches will bring the 
Disciple Secretary of Evangelism, Rev. 
Jessie M. Bader, to their city for a series 
of conferences in the near future. In the 
evangelistic plans and discussions great 
emphasis is being laid on the instruction 
of the young in the elements of the gos- 
pel through “pastor’s classes” and cate- 
chism classes, rather than through the 
use of crowd psychology. 


Attorney General Addresses 
W. C. T. U. Conference 

Reformers in the past have often 
thrown rocks at the officials instead of 
cooperating with them. The women of 
the W. C. T. U. are too wise to pursue 
this course. Recently the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union held 
a regional conference at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel of Chicago at which Edward 
J. Brundage, attorney general of Illinois, 
spoke on law enforcement. The official 
addressed the women on the duties of 
citizens in cooperating in the enforce- 
ment of law, with particular reference 
to the enforcement of the prohibition law. 


Poet at the Annual 
Meeting 

The fellowship of First Christian 
church is enriched by the presence of 
some well-known characters. Recently 
Vache] Lindsey, the poet, who has been 


connected with this church since boy- 
hood, spoke at the annual meeting of 
the church on “My Favorite Poems.” 
This church has known how to capitalize 
its opportunities, and many unique meth- 
ods have marked the program of the past 
year. Some candle light services have 
been held with harp music and chimes as 
features of the service. The office of 
the church is right up to date with all of 
the latest devices such as addressograph, 
dictaphone, mimeograph and adding ma- 
chine. The misionary giving the past 
year has averaged twelve dollars a mem- 
ber. Rev. W. F. Rothenburger is pastor 
of this church. 


Disciples of Detroit 
Organize 

The Disciple churches of Detroit have 
formed a “United Board” composed of 
the official board members of the various 
churches of the city. Through this or- 
ganization an executive secretary has 
been appointed in the person of Rev. 
Frank W. Norton. He will be sup- 
ported in part by the national organiza- 
tion. The Detroit Disciples are just be- 
ginning the city-wide program and have 
arranged to hold a mass meeting on 
February 13th when Rev. Perry J. Rice, 
successful city executive in Chicago, will 
address the meeting on the function of 
a city organization of the churches. In 
Chicago Mr. Rice has made the Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society a clearing 
house of the activities of the cooperating 
churches. 


Government of Mexico Friendly 
to Missionary Work 

Bishop Thirkield has just returned 
from a visit to Mexico. He has had an 
interview with the recently elected Presi- 
dent Obregon. The Bishop laid before 
the President the Protestant program for 
education and philanthropy as well as 
gospel work. From President Obregon 
he had the promise of cooperation “up 
to the limits of the law and the constitu- 
tion.” The laws of Mexico are the most 
unfriendly of any Roman Catholic coun- 
try in the world, but they were aimed 
at the Catholic orders of Spain rather 
than at the Protestant missionary organ- 
izations of the United States. With set- 
tled conditions in Mexico it seems prob- 
able that Protestant work will go for- 
ward rapidly. The recent election was 
held without the presence of soldiers at 
the polls, and the result was the free 
choice of the Mexican people. The re- 
ligion that makes good in Mexico will be 
the religion of the future for the field 
is now an open one. 


Presbyterians Will Help De- 
nominational Newspapers 

The Baptists of the south have been 
able to secure a great increase in the 
number of subscribers to their religious 
papers, which have in many cases been 
bought up by the state conventions. The 
southern Presbyterians put on a one week 
drive beginning Feb. 6 in which they 
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will undertake to secure many new sub- 
scribers. Each denominational journal 
of the south will print many thousands 
of extra copies and these will be mailed 
mut to selected lists of lay people. The 
pastor will preach on the service of the 
denominational paper and this will be fol- 
lowed by a canvas of the denomination 
by the woman's auxiliary in the church. 
This is the fifth project in the list of eight 
denominational objectives to be worked 
uit in the denominational program this 
year. This program among southern 
Presbyterians is called the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program. 


Church Printing 
Outfits 
rhe 


preacher 


want ads appearing in the 
magazines indicate a lively 
traffic in printing outfits. Nearly every 
church must have a weekly bulletin these 
days, and the other needs of even a 
small parish run the printing bill up to 
five hundred dollars a year and 
Many ministers have installed small Gor- 
don presses in the parish house, and use 
the boys of the parish, more frequently 
the boys of the manse, to get out the 
required printing. One of the most re- 
ent to install such a printing outfit is 
Kev. H. T. Reinke, pastor of Park Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. The 
high price of printing at the present time 
is increasing the interest of the churches 
in this money-saving device 


More Expensive Church 
Buildings the Rule 

Not only the rising 
rut the more elaborate 
the people, seems responsible for the 

church buildings that 

re being erected in various parts of the 
ountry. First Baptist church in Dallas, 
, is completing plans for a sanctuary 
to cost a million dollars. This will prob- 
ibly be the finest Protestant church 
nuuilding west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains. The pastor of this church is Dr, 
(Gscorge W. Truett, who speaks to a 
‘reat congregation every Sunday. 


cost ol} 


building, 
also tastes of 


expensive 


nore 


Vex 


Articles on the Bible 
Stir Protest 
ne of the central problems in every 
ne of the larger evangelical bodies is the 
ference between the faith of the min- 
isters and the faith of the people. Most 
laymen have been trained to think in the 
older conceptions of the Bible. They are 
not altogether comfortable in these con- 
ceptions and often come to their ministers 
help, but they often reject the help 
that is given. The “Congregationalist” 
has been publishing recently a series of 
irticles on the Bible by Rev. Frank M. 
Sheldon. He presented a series of inter- 
pretations which are familiar to every 
minister who has been reading modern 
books on the Bible. These articles have 
been read by lay churchmen of one of the 
most progressive of the evangelical de- 
nominations. In a symposium on the 
articles which the “Congregationalist” 
published, it is evident that there has been 
widespread dissatisfaction with the point 
of view. This fact indicates one of the 
great sources of weakness in the evangel- 
ical denominations. The minister holds 


iot 


more.” 
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to different conceptions from his people 
and when he even timidly undertakes to 
present his views, he is branded as a 
trouble maker. Until the minister learns 
constructive and pedagogical methods of 
presenting his views and until laymen 
learn tolerance, there will be weakness 
and hesitation in evangelical ranks. 


Unitarianism to be 
Centrally Organized 

The centralization is at 
work in all of the religious communions. 
During the past year the Roman Cath- 
olics formed an organization in which 
the heads of their various auxiliary 
societies might come together. The Dis- 
Christ went farther than any 
organization in actually merging 
engaged in missions 
The Methodists now 
central board of strategy in con- 
with their centenary movement. 
The Unitarians who have recently com- 
pleted a successful national campaign for 
funds formed the Central Council 
the various denominational 
are represented. This centraliza- 


passion tor 
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If He Had 

R. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 

is one of the most fearless liber- 

al preachers in the fellowship of 

the Protestant church, since 
the expulsion of Dr. Crapsey. While the 
election of a bishop for the diocese ol 
New York was pending he preached on 
the matter and declared that candidates 
‘or the office should announce a platform 
so their positions might be known. 
Though not himself a candidate, he gave 
‘ New York a thrill 
would be his plat- 


Episcopal 


he Episcopalians of 
by announcing what 
form if he were a candidate. A part of 
directed against the 
this connection he 


his statement was 
historic creeds. In 
said: “Thousands of clergymen 
welcome freer formularies. They enter- 
ed the priesthood or ministry stimulated 
by the adolescent idealism of  self-im- 
provement and human service. The gate- 
' ctual belief into the min- 
was narrow, but their church au- 
thorities almost guaranteed the truth of 
So these young 
men accepted beliefs, treating 
them as ancient historical monuments not 
to be destroyed; or they allegorized them; 
or they attenuated them by some form 
‘§ philosophy which proves that black is 


would 


vav of intell 
stry 
the debatable doctrines. 
dubious 


white; or they secured mental peace by 
claiming the rights of suspended judg- 
ment, about some physiological 
sides of belief they were frankly humor- 
ous and said, ‘How should I know?’” 

The platform on which Dr. Grant 
would run for bishop if he ever ran is as 
follows 

“1. I will vote to put the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds in the back of the 
Prayer Book with the Athanasian Creed, 
and the thirty-nine Articles, and not re- 
quire them as a part of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer or Communion service. 

“2. I advise a further revision of the 
Prayer Book that would not ask ques- 
tions in the baptism service that are now 


while 
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tion tends to prevent competition of or. 
ganizations within the denomination and 
provides a council table where the denom- 
inational strategy may be intelligently 
discussed. This centralization may be 
away from democracy, but it is in the 
direction of efficiency. Free churchmen 
now have ecclesiastics with far more pow. 
er than a bishop ever has. 


Congregational Losses 
Through Absenteeism 

\ll of the great religious organizations 
of America have an increasing loss from 
absenteeism in the church. The loss from 
death among the Congregationalsts re. 
mains nearly constant over a _ period 
of sixty years, being at the present 
time approximately 1.4 per cent per 
annum, Two years ago the loss 
through absenteeism in the Congrega- 
tionalist churches was two-fifths of one 
per cent per annum. In 1919 this loss 
had grown until it was 3.7 per cent per 
annum. <A graph has been prepared by 
Frederic L. Bagley showing the 
change in each decade. Most of the 
change has come within the past twenty 


Rev. 


Been Bishop 

belief in the Articles of 
Christian Faith, as contained in 
\postles’ Creed, which no mature and ed- 
ucated person today can assent to with- 
out stultifying reservations, and no 
clergyman can ask without mental morti- 
heation. In fact, 1 believe there should 
be a revision of the Prayer Book to take 
out of it the latitude of ignorance toward 
natural science and toward social and po- 
litical organizations that are common- 
places today 

“3. I will work to bring about a pro- 
portional representation in General Con- 
ention. 

“4, I stand upon a social and econom- 
ic platform for the Church, at least as 
broad and progressive as that announc- 
ed in the recent English Lambeth Con- 
ference or the output of the Methodist 
Church and of the Catholic Church. 

“5. I promise to advise in my pastoral 
letter and to attempt to organize the dio- 
cese and the parishes so that the weight 
f financial management shall not be 
placed upon the clergy, untrained in bust 
methods, but upon business men. 
Che financial committee in each parish 
nd the financial committee of the dio- 
cese should take charge of their respec- 
tive budget requirements and secure funds 
as they would for any other purpose they 
consider important, without asking the 
initiative or cooperation of the clergy. 

“6. I regret that if elected I shall have 
to live in a $300,000 house, and have to 
conduct services in a $15,000,000 cathe 
dral. The interest charges, to say noth- 
ing about up-keep, will amount to nearly 
$1,000,000 a year. 

“7. I will approve of no church legis 
lation that contravenes or tends to wt 
dermine the law of the land, as, for i 
stance, in the matter of marriage and 
divorce. And I will urge in all church 
usages (even in the sacraments) ob 
dience to modern sanitary codes.” 


asked—a 


ness 
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vears. One seventh of the members of 
the Congregational denominations are 
now inactive. The Congregational Com- 
mission in Evangelism is seeking the ad- 
vice of Congregational pastors every- 
where on methods to prevent this great 


loss. 


Book Brings Money 
for Labrador 
Dr. Grenfell has supported his work 
Labrador through the years largely by 
ecturing and writing. His recently pub- 
shed autobiography has proven a great 
success and is now in the sixth edition. 
Many of the readers of the book have 
ished to become supporters of the mis- 
sion, and in this way the book has be- 
me doubly profitable. Recently a lady 
f the middle west who was a complete 
stranger to Dr. Grenfell completed the 
yok, and then sent the doctor a check 
r ten thousand dollars. 


Takes His Vacation 
in the Winter 
Summer vacations for ministers are the 
mventional thing but Rev. John Ray 
Ewers, pastor of East End church, Pitts- 
irgh, is likely to do the unconventional. 
le has arranged this year to take his 
ition in February and his pulpit sup- 
committee has drafted a number of 
icago preachers to supply his pulpit 
r that month. On February 6, Rev. 
F. Jordan, pastor of Evanston 
isciple church, will preach. Rev. C. C. 
Morrison, of The Christian Century, will 
reach on February 20 and Rev. Perry J. 
e, secretary of the Chicago Christian 
Missionary Society will fill the pulpit 
Feb. 27. Mr. Ewers refuses more 
fers of special appointments than he 
epts and he often speaks in the neigh- 
wring churches of Pittsburgh of all 
lenominations. His address on “The Re- 
f David Lloyd George” has been 
servedly popular this winter. 


Where Are the People 
on Sunday Evening? 

The churches of Aberdeen, S. D., got 
terested in the question, “Where Do 
the People Spend Sunday Evening?” A 
eporter was sent to the various moving 
icture houses of the city. The ushers 
the churches counted the church au- 
It was shown that the attend- 
ance at the movie shows was greater than 
ittendance in the churches. At the 
ime time it was shown that much over 
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half of the population was in neither 
place. Contrary to the ordinary impres- 
sion, it would seem that there are a lot 
of people who like to stay at home for a 
quiet Sunday with their families. 


University Considers Welfare 
of Rural Church 

The University of Ohio promotes 
every year an Ohio County Life Con- 
ference. This conference was held this 
year at Columbus, Feb. 2-4. Wednesday 
was devoted to church problems while 
on other days consideration was given to 
schools and community betterment. B. 
F. Lamb, secretary of the Ohio Federa- 
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tion of churches, spoke on “The Rural 
Church Situation in Ohio.” Arthur T. 
\rnold, secretary of the Ohio Sunday 
School Association, spoke on “Religious 
Education in Rural Communities.” 


Sunday School Bus 
Comes Into Use 


The consolidated school with its use 
of the auto bus is now an institution 
nm many sections of the country. 
Churches have been greatly multiplied 
for the same reason that rural schools 
used to be multiplied on account of the 
inability of little children to walk long 
distances. Euclid Heights Presbyterian 


Time To Stop 


HE different theological tendencies 
: in the Protestant Episcopal church 

reveal themselves in every practical 
proposal. Broad church and high church 
do not see eye to eye on any proposition. 
While the Protestant element in the 
church seeks a better understanding with 
Congregationalists, and will go a long 
way to get it, the high church party is 
very enthusiastic over the prospect of 
unity with the Orthodox church of 
Greece, the Balkans and Russia. The 
Churchman, the progressive organ of the 
communion, has recently spoken some 
very plain words to the committee that 
is negotiating the union with the Ortho- 
dox church. This editorial is likely to 
make church history. The Churchman 


Says: 


“The president of the commission of 
General Convention to confer with East- 
ern Orthodox and Old Catholic 
churches has, perhaps, shown more imag- 
ination, undaunted by facts, than has yet 
been exhibited in the Protestant Epis- 
copal church by any chairman of any 
committee appointed by any General 
Convention. The bishop of Harrisburg 
has become a power in the Balkans, of 
no mean dimensions. We are proud of 
the distinction which he has won in that 
unhappy quarter of the globe and of the 
pleasures which have come to him as a 
figure in the shifting political scenes of 
Eastern Europe. 


“But has not the time come for some 
one to remind Bishop Darlington and 
those with whom he is conferring in 
the Near East that, whatever may be 
said and written during the amenities of 
these delightfully picturesque excursions, 
the Protestant Episcopal church is quite 
likely to determine its course, when the 
time comes for it to do so, in a way 
which may be damaging to the prestige 
of the committee and its energetic presi- 
dent? 


“We may seem to be lacking in mag- 
nanimity when we project such gloomy 
forecasts at a moment when our desk is 
filled with news accounts of the splen- 
did pageants which took place a fort- 
night ago in many of our American 
churches under Dr. Darlington’s happy 
inspiration. .Pageants truly they were, 
though our correspondents groped blind- 
ly for the right words to depict the 
splendor of the thing they saw in our 
chancels when unity between Greek Or- 


thodox and Protestant Episcopalians was 
made manifest as these distinguished pre- 
lates walked beside us and took their 
places in the sanctuary After such 
pageants, manifestations of unity with 
plain, black-frocked Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists will seem an anticli- 
max in art. 

“We could not write thus if we took 
the Russo-Greek churches’ concordat se- 
riously. We confess the worst at the 
start. We do not take it seriously. We 
almost tremble to say that we consider 
the Russo-Greek churches fair fields for 
missionary enterprise. Many think this; 
it is, therefore, well that it should be said; 
for none of the active members of the 
Commission to confer with Eastern 
Orthodox and Old Catholic Churches has 
seemed to resent certain assumptions of 
the Russo-Greek prelates. They have 
treated our commission as _ suppliants. 
Perhaps this is the fault of the commis- 
sion. We think it is. Our committee 
has gone into conference with the Near 
Fast apparently with nervous eagerness 
to persuade the hierarchy that we are a 
alidly Christian church. The Greeks, 
f{ course, with the courtesy native to 
examined this little 
group of American Episcopalians with 
tneir credentiais in their hands. Where 
they found us lacking, the committee 
docilely gave promise that we would 
doubtless supply the lack. But we shall 
come to that later. 

“It is a minor matter; but our com- 
mittee must be aware that the Protestant 
world has long entertained a prejudice 
that there are some vital lacks in the 
Greek church. Their ‘orders’ have for 
centuries seemed to suffer detriment 
when measured by the validity test of 
Matthew VII, 20, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ It has seemed to us in the 
west that the hold of the Orthodox pre- 
lates on the essential meaning of the 
Incarnation has been rather insecure. We 
regret, therefore, that Bishop Darlington 
and the commission of which he is pres3i- 
dent did not, when the question of the 
validity of our orders was under discus- 
sion, with Occidental bluntness ask of 
these prelates the privilege of sending 
American missionaries — Presbyterian, 
Congregational or Episcopalian—to con- 
vey to the Russo-Greek priests the fact 
that the west conceives Christian ethics 
to be both the test and the fruit of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation.” 


their race, have 
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Church of Los Angeles covers a large 
territory, and recently the Sunday school 
installed an auto bus. The result of 
the experiment had been very favorable. 
In four weeks the attendance has in- 
creased from 132 to 288. The success of 
this experiment has suggested that it is 
possible to organize in a community a 
consolidated religious school serving 
people of various denominations and in 
a considerable area provided the schoo! 
bus were put to work in the cause of re- 
ligion, 
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HE following named _ books 
are only slightly shelf-worn, 
and are here listed at from 25 to 
50 per cent below their regular 
price. Add 6 cents on each book 
for postage. 
At $1.50 


Raymond. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Christopher. Lodge. 
Roosevelt's Letters to His Children. 


At $1.00 


The Ascent Through Christ. 
fith Jones. 

The Vital Message. Conan Doyle. 

Elements of the Great War. Hil- 
laire Belloc. 

Fairhepe. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 

The Wisdom of God’s Fools. E. D. 
Jones. 

Reconstructing the Church. 
per. 

History of the Great War. Vol. I. 
Doyle. 

After Death. W. T. Stead. 

Ornamented Orthodoxy. E. D. 


Jones. 
At 60 Cents 


The Reconstruction of the Church. 
Haushalter. 

Christ, Lord of Battles. 
halter. 

Man Is a Spirit. Hill. 

Onward to Christ. Edwin A. Me- 
Alpin. 

The Soul of Brotherhood. 
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Wishart. 

Can the Dead Communicate With 
the Living? Haldeman. 

History of Forewn Missiorary 
Society. McLean, 

The Protestant. Burris A. Jen- 
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The Church School. Athearn. 
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New Dean for Disciples Divinity House 


HE trustees of the Disciples Divin- 
ity House for the University of 
Chicago announce that Dr. ‘W. E. Gar- 
rison has accepted the position of Dean 
to succeed Dr. Herbert L. Willett who 
resigned some months ago on the occas- 
ion of his acceptance of a secretaryship 
of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
new dean will begin his work on April 
1. This announcement immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of a ‘fund of 
$200,000 to house the work of the Hyde 
Park church and the Disciples Divinity 
House makes it certain that this insti- 
tution for graduate training of ministers 
is about to enter upon a new era in its 
history. 
Dr. W. E. 


among Disciples, 


Garrison is well known 
being the son of Dr. 
J. H. Garrison, for years the editor of 
the Christian Evangelist. He took an 
A. B. degree at Eureka college in 1892 
and later at Yale. He received his B. D. 
and Ph. D. degrees at the University of 
Chicago, being in the earliest group of 
students that gathered at Chicago to 
study with President William Rainey 
Harper. He has had a varied experience 
both as executive and instructor. He 
served in the Disciples’ Divinity House 
once before as an assistant instructor, 
and later taught church history at 





Easter Extraordinary 


EASTER! DAY OF DAYS! is the title of 
a new service for Sunday-schools, of rare 
beauty and worth Sample copy mailed 
for four 2-cent stamps. 

Send us your address (and that of others 
interested) and we will mali) free our new 
eatalog of Easter services, cantatas, reci- 
tations and dialogs, solos, duets, trios, 
quartets for mixed voices, women’s voices, 
and men’s voices: also anthems for choir. 

HYMNS FOR TODAY, new, for the Sun- 
day-sehool and chureh, voicing the for- 
ward-looking spirit of today in beautiful 
songs, new and old, Contains 15 Easter 
hymns and two Easter services. Price, 
$75) oper = =6100. Returnable sample copy 
+ mailed for examination. Orchestrated. 

: . make a specialty of religious or- 
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Butler College. He has been president 
of Butler College, president of the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
founder and president of the Claremont 
School for Boys. During the year 
1903-4 he served as president of the 
\merican Christian Education Society, 
In New Mexico his gifts were recognized 
by his appointment as a member of the 
constitutional convention. 

As a writer, Dr. Garrison has pro. 
duced two books, one called “Wheeling 
through Europe,” and the other “The 
Theology of Alexander Campbell.” The 
latter is still the authoritative interpre. 
tation of the writings of the early 
leader of the Disciples’ movement. He 
has served as assistant editor of the 
Christian Evangelist and in many other 
ways has contributed to the periodical 
literature. 

Dr. Garrison has not yet announced 
his schedule for the spring. It is 
thought that he may decide to spend 
three months in visiting colleges and 
universities in studying the situation as 
it relates to graduate instruction for the 
ministry. It is already announced that 
he will teach during the summer quar- 
ter at the university. 

It is the hope of the Disciples Divin- 
ity House to have a group of instruc- 
tors at the University of Chicago who 
will contribute their part to an_ inter- 
denominational program of theological 
instruction. The Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, Universalists and 
Unitarians all maintain theological in- 
struction at the university, and _ these 
schools interchange courses in such a 
way as bring together one of the great- 
est theological faculties in the world. 

The courses of the Disciples Divinity 
House have been given in the university 
buildings during previous years, but it 
is expected that the Divinity House 
building will be erected this’ coming 
year. This will provide class rooms and 
a center for social life for the students 
of theology at the University of Chi 
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Everyday Life Books 


Inspirational, Devotional Books by Writers 
of Spiritual Vision 


Over a half million “Everyday Life” books have 

been sold. The little volumes are put up in a com- 

pact, handy, pocket edition, printed on thin paper, 
bound in art leather. 


THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
By H. E. Fosdick 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
By H. E. Fosdick 


PSALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 
By Cleland B. McAfee 
This book shows how the Psalms grew out of the 
actual lives of men who were vividly conscious both 
of God and the social group. 
THE MANY SIDED DAVID 
By Philip E. Howard 
\ new and sympathetic interpretation of the charac- 
ter of David, which brings the real man vividly before 
the reader. The treatment is full of challenge to truly 
Christian living. 
A LIVING BOOK IN A LIVING AGE 
By Lynn Harold Hough 
[he theme is built around the living power of the 
Bible. The book carries the conviction that this living 
power is as strong now as ever and as sure in its re- 
vitalizing influence. 
PAUL IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
By John Douglas Adam 
\ stimulating use of Paul’s intense experiences and 
forceful teaching to make possible a closer application 
of Christian standards to personal problems. 
UNDER THE HIGHEST LEADERSHIP 
By John Douglas Adam 
\ book that deals with realities, in presenting what 
living under the leadership of Christ may mean. 
BUILDING ON ROCK 
By Henry Kingman 
\ book meeting the demand for reality in religion by 
indicating what Jesus showed to be essential to a life 
built on eternal foundations. 
CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
By E. I. Bosworth 
The words of the Master made luminous by comment 
ind helpful quotations in prose and poetry. 
THE CHRISTIAN ACCORDING TO PAUL 
By John T. Faris 
\ virile study of the elements, from Paul’s viewpoint, 
which enter into the complete Christian life, with an 
extraordinary amount of rich illustrative material. 
MEETING THE MASTER 
By Ozora S. Davis 
Our Lord’s conversations with individuals studied to 
bring out the essential traits of His character, and the 
effect upon the lives of those who talked with Him. 
HOW GOD MADE MEN 
By Frederick Harris 


The careers of outstanding Bible characters are stud- 
ied, to obtain light upon the supremely important 
question of individual life work. Of special interest to 
young people. 

Each $1.15, plus 6 cents postage 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GREAT BOOKS ON 
Religious Education 





A Social Theory of Religious Education. 
GEORGE ALBERT Cok. $1.75. 


Social Principles of Education 
Georce F. Betts. $1.50. 
The School in the Modern Church. 


Henry F. Corr. $1.50. 


Religious Education and American 
Democracy. 
WALTER S. ATHEARN. $1.75. 


Education in Religion and Morals. 
GeEoRGE A, Coe. $1.75. 


How to Teach Religion. 
Grorce F, Betts. $1.00. 


<ldd 10 cents on cach book ordered. 
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1408 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















BOOKS BY 


Professor Weigle 


Training the Devotional Life 
By Prof. Luther Alien Weigle, in collabora- 
tion with H. H. Tweedy. Ten brief chap- 
ters on how to develop the spirit of worship 
in children. A model hand-book for super- 
intendent, teacher and parent. 
75 cents, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Pupil and the Teacher 


The matchless value of this standard 
teacher training textbook is attested by 
the many editions published; by its adop- 
tion in scores of study courses and by its 
official recognition as a textbook by the 
International Sunday School Association. A 
compact masterpiece of scientific methods 
and practical helpfulness. 
$1.00, plus 10 cents postage. 


Talks to Sunday School Teachers 


In this new book the spirit and thought of 
Professor Weigle’s “Pupil and Teacher” is 
supplemented and carried on. 

$1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

















BOOK COMPANIONS FOR 


“The Ascent to Easter” 


THE DAILY ALTAR. By Willett and Morrison. The most attractive and help- 


ful manual of daily devotion published in many years. Cloth, $1.50; full 
leather, $2.50. 


THE ETERNAL CHRIST. By Joseph Fort Newton. Dr. Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, considers this book Dr. Newton’s “most notable and per- 
manent contribution to spiritual thinking and living.” $1.25. 


THE AMBASSADOR. By Joseph Fort Newton. Contains Dr. Newton’s remark- 
able sermons on “The Home of the Soul” and “The Hidden Life.” $1.25. 


THINGS ETERNAL. By John Kelman. A volume of discourses on Life Here and 
Hereafter. Dr. Kelman’s finest work. $1.75. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH. By Newman Smyth. Weighty and sugges- 
tive. $1.75. 


MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. By Newman Smyth. 75 cents. 

BELIEF AND LIFE. By Principal W. R.Selbie, of Oxford. $1.25. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. By William Adams Brown, of Union Theoogical Sem- 
inary. A study in the doctrine of immortality. $1.75. 

THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY. By H. E. Fosdick. 90 cents. 

LIVING AGAIN. By Charles Reynolds Brown, of Yale. Just from the press. $1.00. 


FOUR HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED GOSPELS. By W.E. Barton. This book adds 
vividness to the story of the ministry of Jesus. What John the Baptist, An- 
drew, Judas Iscariot and James the brother of Jesus might have said about their 
Great Companion. Remarkably suggestive. $1.50. 


BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. Another human interpretation of the life of Jesus. 
Anonymous. $1.50. 


MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT. By far the most satisfying modern translation 
of the New Testament, by one of the world’s greatest authorities on the Greek 


vernacular. It is the only version based on recent discoveries in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. $1.50. 


QUIET TALKS ABOUT LIFE AFTER DEATH. By S. D. Gordon, author of “Quiet 
Talks on Prayer,” etc. A new book. $1.25. 


CROSSING THE BAR. By George A. Gordon. 50 cents. 


THE GREAT ASSURANCE. By George A. Gordon. 50 cents. 
NOTE.—Add from 6 to 10 cents on each book ordered. 


Make the pre-Easter season a time for building up your own faith, as well as that 
of your congregation. The above books are the best to be had, and they treat all 
phases of the Easter themes. 


The Christian Century Press 
1408 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
































